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that all the policies of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion shall be considered only at its own meetings, and 
shall not be laid before the larger constituency of the 
National Conference when any important end is to be 
gained by discussion. It is a curious complication that, 
while the title of the National Conference does not cover 
the Canadian churches, they are included as constituents 
of the Association if they contribute to its funds, and the 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada is the only 
one that includes them by name without reference to 
their contributions for missionary work. A similar 
anomaly is found in the relations of the Western Con- 
ference with the churches in Manitoba. 


et 


A FRIEND sends us some quotations which are good 
for our time and for all times. He writes: ‘‘We find 
many uses for the saying of Goethe, ‘The spirit in which 
we act is the highest matter.’ And when discussion is 
in order about methods of doing the work of a church 
or of a denomination, it might be well that some brother 
with a gracious voice should repeat the closing words 
of Phillips Brooks in the first address he gave as bishop 
of his diocese, in May, 1892: ‘Sometimes when the 
Church’s machineries are most tumultuous and the 
ways of doing things are most claiming our attention, 
the thing which we are doing—the great, deep, spiritual 
meaning of it all—rises up, suddenly or slowly, and 
takes possession of us with its power. Then details and 
methods find their true place. Then the spirit of many 
various workers comes forth from behind their various 
ways of working, and claims its unity. Then, when amid 
the candlesticks is seen the Son of Man, come Peace 
and Strength.’ ”’ 

od 


ANY one who remembers what the conditions were 
thirty or forty years ago, when it was impossible for a 
self-respecting young man or woman to get a meal well 
cooked and at moderate cost in any place where liquor 
was not sold, must see that a vast improvement in this 
respect has taken place. It is worth while for one who 
has not felt the need to go into the lunch rooms pro- 
vided now in many cities, in which, at the noon hour, 
hundreds of well-dressed young men and women get 
an ample and suitable meal for an expense of from 
twenty to thirty cents. The Holly Tree Inn was the 
invention of wise and good people who furnished whole- 
some food, and the voluntary attendance of men and 
women who served until it was demonstrated that the 
experiment might be made profitable. Then they 
sold out and these many successful plans have succeeded. 
How much the cause of temperance and good health 
have been served by the well-kept lunch room is beyond 
our power to estimate, but it stands high in the list of 
plans for social well-being that have succeeded. 


& 


Our English friends who visited America last fall 
were kind enough on their return to report that American 
churches and ministers were active, earnest, and united 
in their work. May we venture to say that one reason 
for the activity that they noted is the harmony that 
exists between the National Conference and the Unita- 
rian Association? The one is the body which includes 
every one of the churches which chooses to be repre- 
sented: the other, those that are united in supporting 
the missionary work of the Association. The Con- 
ference and the Association long ago agreed to work 
in harmony and for the most part to make the Asso- 
ciation the administrative representative of the Con- 
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ference. We say this because we note the struggle 
now going on in England to harmonize the functions of 
these two bodies. ‘To some extent they are antagonistic, 
or working in rivalry, with some of the adherents of the 
one body claiming the functions that are exercised by 
the other body. The greatest efficiency we have found 
comes from a hearty union of the Conference and the 
Association, the larger body and the smaller working 
together without friction, and without effort on the 
part of either to exercise authority over the other. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


At the annual meeting of the Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada held last November at Philadelphia, 
President Southworth of the Meadville Theological 
School made an address in which he reviewed the busi- 
ness arrangements and methods of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and made some suggestions of changes which he 
thought should be made to bring the work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association into closer accord with the 
spirit and purpose of the ministers and the churches 
at large. An animated discussion followed, as was in- 
dicated in the report which we published at the time. 
Three resolutions were adopted to be sent to the Asso- 
ciation. These were forwarded to President Eliot by 
Rev. George H. Badger, the secretary, and were acknowl- 
edged and discussed in a letter from Dr. Eliot which, to- 
gether with the resolutions, is printed in the current num- 
ber of the Unitarian. They may be found on page 244 
of this paper. 

We think all will agree that frank and intelligent dis- 
cussion and criticism of denominational methods and 
policies should be encouraged. Nothing is gained by 
suppressing honest thought. It is sometimes said that 
if we print criticisms of any Unitarian society or method 
we furnish material for our orthodox critics who never 
fail to take advantage of it; that we divert attention from 
the main issue; and, above all, that we discourage the 
givers of money who are more easily induced to with- 
hold their contributions than to open their purses. None 
of these reasons have any validity. They would apply 
with equal force to any discussion of national affairs 
and public interests of any kind. It is a singular fact 
which one who reads many denominational journals, 
as the editor of a religious paper must, has constantly 
forced upon his attention that there is more open dis- 
cussion of denominational policies in other churches than 
in our own. In our exchanges we constantly find vehe- 
ment criticism of persons and measures such as never 
appears in our Unitarian journals or breaks out in our 
Unitarian meetings. Baptist, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and Episcopal synods, conferences, councils, and 
congresses often have outbreaks of personal altercation 
or criticism of officials such as are foreign to our meet- 
ings and journals. 

Looking back over the last half century of our history, 
it is apparent that since the adoption of the new preamble 
of the National Conference at Saratoga, in 1894, our 
people have been inclined to cease from criticism and 
pull together. For the last ten years, by common and 
tacit consent, most of our ministers have refrained from 
any expression of personal opinion concerning the things 
which we have done, the things we have not done. The 
general feeling has been that we were trying a new and 
somewhat difficult experiment under peculiar conditions, 
and it was desirable to give the officers of the American 


Unitarian Association a free hand and let results declare 


the meaning of measures and their value. - 
The proceedings at the Middle States Conference see 


Sia 


- talk and 
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to indicate that the time has come to take account of 
* stock; to see where we are; what we have gained, and 
whether we are doing all we can, and in the right way, to 
make our calling and election sure as pioneers of liberal 
thought in America. 

Dr. Eliot, in his letter, has sufficiently covered some 
of the points at issue, showing that the defects complained 
of are admitted by the directors of the Association who 
would be glad to see changes made. The new method 
of nominating officers was devised as a check to take the 
power of selection out of the hands of the officers of the 
Association. In actual operation it has given them 
more power than they had before. It is claimed that the 
powers of life members should be more strictly limited, 
and that they should be made only by direct contribu- 
tions to the treasury and should not have the privilege 
of voting. Dr. Eliot says that the directors will suggest 
legislation at the next annual meeting. But the third 
resolution of the Middle States Conference concerning 
changes of general policy covers many things. The claim 
is that all important changes should be submitted to the 
constituency of the Association before they are passed 
upon. Instances cited in the Unitarian are changes in 
the rank and duties of president and secretary, and the 
missionary departments and their superintendence. An- 
other change under discussion is that by which the budget 
of the Association is voted at the first meeting after 
Anniversary Week, instead of being voted month by 
month through the year as the wants of different mis- 
sionary departments are considered. This budget is 
voted when one-third of the members are new’ to their 
duties, and have no knowledge of the relative needs of 
the various departments, and when some of them are not 
even present. This necessarily throws responsibility 
upon the administrative officers and gives them dis- 
cretionary power which was never contemplated in the 
constitution. The defect of this method Dr. Eliot admits, 
and some modification of it is desirable. 

Such matters will come up at the next annual meet- 
ing in May, and a lively interchange of views may be 
expected; but let no one hope that anything will be 
disposed of in the few hours that may be available for 
discussion at that time. Any one may take the floor and 
tie up the meeting with resolutions not germane to the 
subject proposed for discussion, or throw affairs into 
a hopeless tangle with amendments, substitutions, etc. 
The probability is that at this meeting there will be lively 
no decisive action. Other meetings and 
further consideration of the subject will be necessary. 

The principal danger suggested by President South- 
worth was that ministers would become more and more 
dependent upon the administration at 25 Beacon Street 
* for their standing and success in the ministry. He did 
not complain of evils that exist, but pointed out the 
possibility of evils to come, if too much of power and 
patronage were vested in the administration of the 
American Unitarian Association, Whether there is any 
danger of such happening or not, it is certain that no 
officer of the Association ought to be tempted to exer- 
cise undue influence and authority over his brethren by 
having opportunity set before him; and no minister ought, 
from the beginning to the end of his career, to be in the 
slightest degree tempted to subserviency by knowledge 
of the fact that the officers of the Association have power 
to make or to mar his fortunes, because they have power 
to grant or withhold favors according to their personal 
likes or dislikes. 

' The meaning of the present discussion is that, after 
more than fifty years of earnest attempts to perfect the 
organization of the Association, we have now come to the 
place where larger things are in view, and it is desirable 
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that we should utilize all the ability, enthusiasm, and 
directive power of the men and women to whom we en- 
trust our business in such a way that the greatest gain with 
the least loss will be attained. Let us speak freely, 


_ criticise without personal feeling, agree upon the best 


things attainable, and then pull all together for the things 
that pertain to our common salvation and our right to 
serve the world. 


The Bible as It is Read. 


Those delicious brochures, ‘‘English as She is Spoke’’ 
and ‘‘English as She is Taught,’ so plainly showing the 
strange ways in which our difficult language and liter- 
ature find entrance into the minds of foreigners and 
children, suggest to those of us who have seriously 
thought upon the subject the reason why the Bible, ‘‘as 
tt is read” from our pulpits, has too often failed to 
excite the right feelings of the listeners in the pews. 
Rufus Choate used to say that at the opera he did not 
wish to ‘‘dilate with the wrong emotion.”’ It is a ques- 
tion whether much of the reading aloud from the Bible 
has roused any emotion at all. It has bred a kind of 
dull apathy. ‘‘We have heard that before,” we say, 
‘Gt is just the Bible.”” We let it go in at one ear and 
out of the other. It may excite a feeble curiosity as to 
its difference of diction from that of the literature of 
to-day, which we understand and enjoy,—‘‘but no 
emotion, none!”’ 

The Bible a dull, uninteresting book? If we have 
ever heard one properly read the thrilling song of Deb- 
orah, the visit of Saul to the woman of Endor, so full of 
those little touches of nature that make the whole world 
kin; the story of the meeting of Ahab and Elijah, like 
another Hildebrand and Henry; the superb description 
of Elijah’s trial of the religion of Jehovah with the priests 
of Baal,—to take a few conspicuous illustrations,—we 
will not be ready to call the Bible dull. For some of 
these passages are the most dramatic and the most 
effective scenes (and that from a purely literary stand- 
point) to be found anywhere. They meet every re- 
quirement of the admirable definition of ‘‘the grand 
style” given by Matthew Arnold, ‘‘When a noble 
nature, poetically gifted, treats with simplicity or sever- 
ity, a serious subject.’ Surely, we must go to Homer, 
to Aschylus, to Plato, a master of dramatic descrip- 
tion, to find anything to equal them. 

Very long has lingered in our memory the haunting 
tones of the voice of Mr. George Macdonald, as he read 
that glorious fortieth chapter of Isaiah,—‘‘Comfort ye, 
comfort ye, my people,” with its superb song of trust in 
God,—perhaps the supreme expression of such confidence 
in all literature: ‘‘Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall; but they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary; they shall walk, and not faint.” Or it 
may be permitted to say that when the parables of Jesus 
are read with such freshness of insight, such charm oi 
evident appreciation, with such wisdom back of it all, by the 
dean of the Harvard Divinity School, it is to make those 
most interesting, but sometimes most difficult, stories 
stand out for us as if suddenly raised into the light of a 
new great dawn. : 

What, then, is to be done? Simply, the Bible is to 
be read for what is really in it, so that its hearers shall 
understand. ‘There is a passage in the book of Nehe- 
miah which largely tells the whole story. The people 
are gathered to hear the rediscovered book of the Law. 
They are, apparently, let us note, in a good attitude; 
for when Ezra opened the book, all the people stood up, 
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and when Hzra blessed the Lord, the people said Amen 
and Amen. Then follows this significant passage: 
‘‘They read in the book, in the law of God, distinctly, 
and they gave the sense so that the people understood 
the reading.’’ In one way, this is the whole.of it, to 
read distinctly, to give the sense, and to make the con- 
gregation understand. But surely this simple statement 
involves on the part of the reader, great intelligence, 
great care in the matters of emphasis and inflection, 
which are sometimes all wrong; and of course—and 
perhaps first of all—great certainty that the reader him- 
self understands what he reads, or he will never make 
his readers understand. A single misplaced emphasis 
will sometimes leave everything in doubt. A mispro- 
nounced word will work sad havoc as when the minister 
read the directions of Jesus to his disciples, before his 
final entrance into Jerusalem, to ‘‘find an ass tied and a 
colt with her: lose them,” suggesting to the profane a 
most unfortunate picture. 

And what shall we say of the finer matters of insight, 
of delicate appreciation, of enthusiasm for the beauty 
and majesty of the Bible which the reader should |bring 
to its interpretation? Here a minister may well{need 
all the art of the schools. Not ‘‘elocution,’”’ which, as we 
too often have it, is an abomination: not, of course, the 
art of the actor. Reading is not acting; and there 
ought to be a subtle discrimination between the two; 
but, on the other hand, something of the actor’s dramatic 
sense is a most ‘‘available asset.” ‘‘That young man 
would make a good minister,” said an acute observer. 
“He has so much humor and is so dramatic.” These 
qualities are not those commonly supposed to be the 
prime requisites for a minister; but they would often 
serve him well in his readings from the pulpit. For in- 
stance, the story of Elijah and the priests of Baal, and 
the fairly Sophoclean irony of Jezebel’s tauntings of her 
husband, while the wretched king ‘‘goes down to the 
vineyard of Naboth to take possession of it,’ are cer- 
tainly not to be read as one reads the Rollo books. Not 
that they need the so-called ‘‘ministerial tone’”’: that is 
not the minister’s best agent for conveying ‘‘the grand 
style.” What is demanded is intelligence, and then the 
power of interpretation. Those who heard the Bible 
readings of Mrs. Duffield, whose too early death has been 
deeply deplored, gained a new idea of the greatness of 
the Bible, and what it could be made to do in quickening 
the religious life. Indeed, perhaps nothing is more 
needed in the way of reforming the average church ser- 
vice than to have our grand English Bible read by men 
who can make us feel, as we ought to feel, its literary 
beauty, its dramatic effectiveness, and, of course, and 
above all, its vast power for reinforcing the spiritual 
nature of man. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Nominating Committee. 


The Nominating Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, in preparing the ballot for the annual 
election to be held in May, 1908, seeks the earnest co- 
operation of our entire fellowship. The committee is 
governed in its methods by the by-laws and by the in- 
structions issued to it by votes of the Association passed 
at several annual meetings. The officers annually 
elected are a president, six vice-presidents, one of whom, 
at the time of his election, must be from Northern New 
England, one from Southern New England, one from the 
Middle States, one from the Southern States, one from 
the Central West, and one from the Pacific coast, a sec- 
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retary, an assistant secretary, and a treasurer. There 
are also six vacancies on the board of directors, to be 
filled for a term of three years, and four vacancies on 
the Nominating Committee for 1909. The committee 
is required to nominate twelve candidates for the six 
vacancies on the board of directors, eight of them from 
New England, two from the Middle and Southern States, 
and two from the Western States and Pacific coast, and 
eight candidates for the four vacancies on the Nominat- 
ing Committee, four. of them from points outside of New 
England. These candidates should be persons interested 
in the welfare of our National Association; and, in the 
case of directors, it is desirable, when possible, to choose 
such as are able to attend some, at least, of the meetings 
of the board. The by-laws require that three members 
of the board of directors shall be women, and that at 
least sixteen of the officers shall be laymen. The com- 
mittee will welcome all suggestions from individuals, 
churches, or conferences, which will enable it to present 
a thoroughly representative ticket for election. The 
Department Conferences have been asked through their 
secretaries to suggest to the committee the names of 
candidates for any place on the ticket, and especially of - 
persons whom they would be glad to have represent 
their respective sections as vice-president or as director. 
Suggestions from other sources will receive equally care- 
ful attention. 

Suggestions should be in the hands of the committee 
not later than March 15. Address communications to 
the secretary. 

Joun H. Epwarps, Chairman. 
Mrs. IsaBELLE W. T. CLARK. 
Cuirton M. Gray. 

HENRY WILDER Foote, Secretary. 

ANN ARBOR, MIcH. 


Current Topics, 


AN undertaking involving the successful solution of 
engineering problems of enormous difficulty became a 
commercial fact on February 25, when one of the pro- 
jected system of tunnels which are to connect Manhattan 
Island and New Jersey, under the Hudson River, was 
opened to traffic. The tunnel is the realization of a 
project which was conceived more than fifty years ago. 
The man who has brought it to a successful issue is 
William G. McAdoo, a native of Tennessee. The part 
of the under-river road now in operation consists of two 
tubes running from the lower West Side of New York to 
Hoboken, N.J. Two more tubes of Mr. McAdoo’s sys- 
tem, which are being rapidly completed, will connect 
Manhattan Island with Jersey City, the terminus of 
several important railroads. When the tunnels are in 
full operation transportation between New York City 
and the New Jersey shore will have been simplified and 
the power of the metropolis to absorb near-by popula- 
tions, industrially and commercially, will have been 
considerably augmented. 

vt 


SPIRITED discussion in the newspaper press was pre- 
cipitated by a remarkable utterance by President Roose- 
velt, on February 19, on the subject of the reported move- 
ment among the railroads for a general reduction of the 
wages of their employees. In warning the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the dangers to public peace 
that might attend an attempt by the corporations to 
put the mooted measure of economy into effect, Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote: ‘‘If the reduction in wages is due to. 
natural causes, the loss of business being such that the 
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burden should be, and is, equitably distributed among 
capital and wage-workers, the public should know it. 
If it is caused by legislation, the public and Congress 
should know it, and if it is caused by misconduct in the 
past financial or other operations of any railroad, then 
everybody should know it, especially if the excuse of 
unfriendly legislation is advanced as a method of covering 
up past business misconduct by the railroad manager, 
or as a justification for failure to treat fairly the wage- 
earning employees of the company.” 


wt 


AFTER a protracted trial that has attracted world- 
wide attention, Lieut. Gen. Stoessel, found guilty of 
the unnecessary surrender of Port Arthur to the Japan- 
ese, on February 20, was sentenced to death by the 
military court which tried him. It is altogether likely 
either that the czar will act favorably upon the tribu- 
nal’s recommendation that the sentence be commuted 
to imprisonment for ten years in a fortress, or that he 
will pardon outright the man whom military opinion 
throughout the world appears to regard as responsible 
for one of the most decisive blows that the Japanese 
struck at the military prestige of Russia. Gen. Stoessel 
was found guilty of ‘‘surrendering the fortress before all 
the means of defence had been exhausted,’ of ‘‘failing 
to enforce his authority,” and of ‘‘military misdemean- 
ors.” It is worthy of note that in the course of 
the trial the veteran who had taken a prominent part 
in three wars was defended warmly by the younger 
officers who had served under his command in the be- 
leaguered fortress. 

wt 


ONE more attempt to bring about the’ fall”of the 
French ministry on the Moroccan issue failed on February 
24, when M. Jaures, the socialist leader, denounced the 
government bitterly for ‘‘dragging France deeper and 
deeper into the African adventure.’”’ The Chamber, by 
a vote of 366 to 110, approved the attitude of the foreign 
office. The Moroccan situation, in its international aspect, 
is less involved now than it was a month ago; and yet 
the pacification of the country appears to be as remote 
as ever, inasmuch as neither France nor the other powers 
have taken any decisive steps to establish the authority 
of the recognized sultan, Abdul Aziz, or to place a check 
on the activities of Mulai Hafid, who continues to preach 
a holy war and to inflame the minds of his followers 
against all foreigners alike. French public opinion does 
not seem to be especially agitated by the continuance 
of the chronic condition of disorder at the back door of 
the French dominion in Northern Africa. 


oe] 


CO-OPERATION between the United States and Great 
Britain, in the attempt of the latter country to compel 
the introduction of radical reforms in the administration 
of the Congo State was hinted at strongly in a statement 
made by Lord Fitzmaurice, representing the foreign office, 
in the House of Lords on February 25. In urging Parlia- 
ment to restrain its impatience and grant further time 
to the Belgian government for the solution of an admit- 
tedly difficult problem, Lord Fitzmaurice said: ‘‘We have 
been in consultation with the government of the United 
States. Our minister and theirs have been in communi- 
cation with each other in Brussels, and nothing could be 
more valuable to the cause of Congo reform, or agreeable 
to us, than that this co-operation should continue and 
be extended further. One question in which?the people 
of the United States and ourselves are particularly inter- 
ested is the refusal of the Congo State to carry out its 
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treaty obligations with regard to the granting of rights 
to the chapels, churches, and schools of the various 
missions.” 

J 


THE intention of the conservatives and Churchmen who 
oppose the secularization of elementary education in 
England was indicated on February 25, when the new 
education bill was introduced in the House of Commons. 
The measure provides, chiefly, that elementary schools 
shall be controlled completely by the public through 
locally elected bodies, and that the application of denomi- 
national tests in the appointment of teachers shall be 
prohibited. Religious instruction shall be limited to 
simple Bible teaching in all the elementary schools, but 
denominational instruction may be conducted in the 
school buildings after school hours by volunteer teachers 
to such of the pupils as may attend the extra session 
voluntarily. The bill, at its introduction, was attacked 
vigorously by Arthur J. Balfour. In replying to the 
preliminary criticism, Mr. McKenna, the president of the 
Board of Education, warned the conservatives that failure 
to pass the modified scheme of reform would add strength 
to the movement to bring about the total abolition of 
religious instruction in schools. 


ad 


THE growing preponderance of Japan in the markets 
of the Far East is indicated convincingly in a recent 
statement from Washington, which purports to emanate 
from the State Department, although it does not bear 
the sanction of the name of any public officer. Public 
attention is called in this somewhat inexplicit document 
to the constant diminution of American exports to 
Manchuria, and the broad hint is published that the 
methods whereby the Japanese are attaining to com- 
mercial mastery. will ‘‘not bear investigation by impartial 
observers.”’ It is pointed out that Japan, while profess- 
ing loyalty to the ‘‘open door” doctrine enunciated by 
the late Secretary Hay, is taking advantage of its control 
of the railroads, telegraphs, and customs and judicial 
machinery in Manchuria, to encourage Japanese importers, 
and to discourage the merchants of other nationalities 
by placing various obstacles’in the way of their opera- 
tions. The communication plainly intimates a belief at 
the State Department that the conduct of Japan in 
Manchuria will be made the subject of international 
action in the near future. 


Brevities. 


We commonly have time enough for the things we are 
interested in and eager to do. 


Mosquitoes have played a greater part in the destruc- 
tion of the human race than all the warriors from Alex- 
ander to Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Any church that is organized on the plan of doing 
things will go out of service whenever the things have 
once been done or shown to be impracticable. 


Many who pride themselves because after they do 
and say things great things happen, often have no more 
reason for self-congratulation than the butterfly had 
who stamped just as the walls of the city went down. 


John Hamilton Thom and James Martineau were 
contemporaries and friends. The one was celebrated 
far beyond the other, and yet it may be that a hundred 
years from “now Thom’s influence will be greater than 
that of Martineau, 
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After any idea is fully stated, and so simply as to be 
fully understood, it commonly takes from five hundred 
to a thousand years to bring it to practical application 
in common life. The Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood‘of manare two suggestions of duty, among many, 
which wait to be adopted. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Parody on Emerson. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register -— 

The ‘‘Parody on Emerson,” given in the Register of 
January 23, is part of .a contribution to The Southern 
Rose by Rev. Samuel Gilman, the well-known clergy- 
man of Charleston, $.C., many years ago, I have it in a 
scrap-book, copied from the little magazine about the 
time of its publication. N}. B.S. 


Mere Morals. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In view of the recent statement in one of the columns 
of the Register that contempt for ‘‘mere morals’’ was a 
thing of the past, may I venture a bit of personal evi- 
dence? During the past two years I have habitually 
attended Sunday evening service in the various ortho- 
dox churches of this city, that I might satisfy myself on 
this very point. I have attended, during this period, at 
more than a score of churches, and the places where 
““mere morals’? were not referred to with contempt, 
either directly or by implication, I could easily count 
on the fingers of one hand and then have fingers to spare. 

During the past two weeks I have listened to some of 
the principal preachers connected with the Chapman 
Evangelistic Campaign now being conducted in Provi- 
dence, and on every hand mere morals are made short 
shrift of. Last evening the preacher whom I heard 
said: “‘You will not go to heaven for the good you do, 
nor will any one go to hell for the evil he does. You will 
go to hell because you reject Christ, or you will go to 
heaven because you accept Christ.” Not only were 
these words uttered by a seemingly intelligent man, but 
the closest scrutiny failed to reveal the slightest evidence 
of disapproval in the faces of the eight or ten ministers 
or the four or five hundreds of other persons present. 
A few days before I heard the preacher draw very clearly 
two pictures: one, that of a beautiful young woman, 
educated, refined, good, but who had not technically 
“accepted Christ”’; the other, that of a gutter drunkard, 
who, likewise, had not accepted Christ. Then he said, 
‘“These two persons are both alike in the sight of God, 
equally ‘dead in trespasses and sins.’’”’ A week ago last 
Sunday evening I heard Dr. Chapman himself, speaking 
to men on the Judgment, say: ‘‘I have no fear of the 
Judgment for myself, but I have grave fear of it for some 
of you. This does not mean that I claim to be better 
than you. It means that I have accepted Christ, and 
you have not. Many aman here whose moral life would 
put mine to shame will not be able to stand at the Judg- 
ment because he has not accepted Christ.” I might 
continue the quotations indefinitely, but these will 
suffice. 

Now, what I feel very strongly is that we cut the 
nerve of all missionary endeavors by these glittering 
generalities so untrue to the facts. The greatness of no 
man’s name should blind us to the harmful effect of such 
loose statements, made, apparently, without even an 
attempt at verification. Some Unitarians I have met, 
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and others I have heard of, are very much like the 
ostrich. They associate exclusively with the few liberal 
people of the community and then say: ‘‘Ah, what a 
change since I was young! There are no people’ any 
more who believe in the old doctrines or preach them.” 
This is but a fool’s paradise. My personal experience 
during the past two years has shown me that right here 
in New England, the Cradle of American Liberalism, 
nine-tenths of all the ministers preach the old doctrines 
and believe in them, too. A few weeks ago a liberal 
minister of this city was quoted, in the report of a sermon, 
as saying that the old gospel was not preached any more 
anywhere. I chanced to be present at a meeting of a 
number of orthodox ministers where this statement was 
spoken of and on every hand, arose loud and vigorous 
protests that the statement was not true. Let us face 
the situation as it is. ANTONE G. SINGSEN. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I, 


Lincoln’s Religious Belief. 


To the Editor of the Christan Register :— 


Apropos of ‘‘Lincoln Day,’’ may I ask for defimte | 


information as to Mr. Lincoln’s religious belief? The 
author of that little pamphlet, ‘‘What do Unitarians 
Believe?” implies that he is to be numbered among 
Unitarians, and quotes from the author of ‘‘Six Months 
at the White House” to prove his assertion. NowI don’t 
know who the author of ‘‘Six Months at the White 
House’’ is, and care less. His testimony is ‘‘second 
hand”’ viewed in any light you please. He may have 
been a Unitarian himself, though I hardly think he would 
have used the word ‘‘Saviour,’”’ in speaking of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s words, unless Lincoln himself had used it. 
rate, the only direct testimony bearing on Mr. Lincoln’s 
religious views is found in his own writings, and I want 
to quote from his Fast Day Proclamation of March 30, 
1863, as throwing some light on the subject. 

He says: ‘‘Whereas, it is the duty of nations, as well 
as of men, to own their dependence upon the overruling 
power of God, to confess their sins and transgressions in 
humble sorrow, yet with assured hope that genuine re- 
pentance will lead to mercy and pardon, and to recog- 
nize the sublime truth announced in the Holy Scriptures, 
and proven by all history, that those nations only are 
blessed whose God is the Lord, % 

‘‘And, insomuch as we know that by his Divine laws, 
nations, like individuals, are subjected to punishments 
and chastisements in this world, may we not justly fear 
that the awful calamity of Civil War, which now deso- 
lates the land, may be but a punishment inflicted upon 
us for our presumptuous sins, to the needful end of our 
national reformation as a whole people? We have been 
the recipients of the choicest bounties of heaven. We 
have been preserved these many years in peace and 
prosperity. 

‘“We have grown in numbers, wealth, and power as no 
other nation has ever grown. But we have forgotten 
God. We have forgotten the gracious hand which pre- 
served us in peace, and multiplied and enriched and 
strengthened us; and we have vainly imagined in the 
deceitfulness of our hearts, that all these blessings were 
produced by some superior wisdom and virtue of our 
own.”’ 

If this isn’t Calvinism pure and simple, then I don’t 
know what Calvinism is. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you can show me any reference in 
Mr. Lincoln’s own words that point as strongly toward 
‘“‘Unitarianism”’ and those truths which 7¢ claims as pe- 
culiarly its own, I shall be glad to see it. 

CHARLES B. TOLEMAN. 


At any” 
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Opportunity. 


A REPLY. 


They do me wrong who say I come no more, 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away ; 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 
Each night I burn the records of the day, 

At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb, 
My judgments seal the dead past with its dead; 
But never bind a moment vet to come. 
— Selected, 


The Chiswick Stage. 


BY JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


We were crawling along at a rather funereal pace over 
the hot, dusty road between the smart little town of 
and the pretty village of Chiswick. The stage was not 
very full: the driver was in his wonted mood of general 
commercial cheerfulness, touched with that drop of 
acerbity and mild irony at the expense of the world at 
large that marks so much of rustic New England con- 
versation. At what time would we probably reach 
Chiswick? Well, there wasn’t any special time that he 
knew of. Like Emerson, and all good Americans, he 
reckoned he had ‘‘all the time there was.’’ He wasn’t 
carrying the United States mail now, which was a great 
load off his mind. However, he’d got to stop at Widow 
Bowman’s to leave a package, and that would take him 
the good part of a quarter of a mile out of his way. No, 
he didn’t do it exactly for love, he hoped he was a Chris- 
tian, not ’piscopal pious, but straight-out Congregation- 
alist. He was willing to take considerable trouble for 
the women folks, who couldn’t often get out, poor 
creeturs, unless they went out to hang themselves in the 
barn. Still, the ghost of a smile playing around his lips, 
he was free to confess he was stumped when he was asked 
to get a petticoat for Miss’ Peters, and she wasn’t satis- 
fied with the color—it was blue, and rather too innocent 
looking, she said, for a person of her years. 

A gentleman in very respectable and ‘‘customary 

. [Sunday] suit of black” sat on the front seat with the 
driver. At the start, or literally before it, he had showed 
himself of a conversational turn, in which the purpose of 
his visit to Chiswick, and indeed the whole story of his 
past life, was fully revealed. ‘To me, as the senior party 
of the masculine ‘‘sect’”’ nearest at hand, this oracle, 
apparently not without assistance from Bacchic inspira- 
tion,—at least so the plentiful nods and winks of the stage- 
driver seemed to suggest,—this gentleman, almost rev- 
erend in guise, if not exactly Scriptural in his language, 
addressed himself. 

“Yes, sir, I’m going to Chiswick to see my son and 
my daughter-in-law. I’m not exactly a meetin’-goin’ 
man, myself; but my son is a preacher, a Methodist, and 
his wife is just as good a preacher as him, if not a /eetle 
better. She's been a missionary in China, or India, or 
one of them heathen parts. I guess they was surprised 
to see a woman out there, and, if I’m a jedge, she could 
lay down the gospel to *em to suit ’em pretty tolerable 
well. I haven’t been down to the country for years. 
It looks sort o’ sightly, all them flowers there, and them 
chimbleys. Now, that’s a decent kind of a farm, and 
Id just like to buy it, and come here and settle down for 
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the rest of my days. I’ve been a stirring man in my 
time. I’m not so old as you might think, and I’ve no 
notion of passing on just yet.” 

I made haste to assure him that he was evidently in 
the very prime of life. 

‘Yes, sir, I reckon I’m not nigh so old as you be. 
only seventy-four to a day.” 

Metaphorically, I arose in my wrath, asking with a 
sad attempt at dignity, ‘‘And how old, pray, do you 
take me to be?” 

“Well,” with a careful scrutiny under which I was 
conscious of withering, ‘‘I should say about eighty. At 
any rate you’re the very statue of my father, who lived 
to be one hundred and three.” 

With some energy I confessed that I had arrived at 
that sad twilight stage of existence, somewhere between 
the fifties and the period fixed for chloroforming. 

‘Well,’ he said, meditatively, ‘“‘you look it, and,” 
with modified candor, ‘‘considerably more. But there, 
I suppose you’ve got more book-learnin’ than me. Now 
I’ve never had no eddication. Eddication will never 
hurt me. I tell you, eddication is a great thing. I went 
down to Boston to see some young ladies graduate, as 
they call it, from an institootion. They was all dressed 
in white, and stood up and looked so beautiful! I tell 
you, sir, it drawed tears to my eyes. What was it that 
done it? Why, it was eddication. That’s what it was. 
If I’d had it,’’—he spoke of it as if it were the smallpox, 
and could be caught by contagion,—‘‘I shouldn’t have 
been here. Yes, eddication’s a great thing.’ Then, 
suddenly, without any apparent sequence of ideas, but 
evidently switched off to a more congenial theme: ‘‘Is 
there much cider made in this region? It looks like a 
good apple-growing deestrict. I’d like to settle down 
here’’—in this case, the connection was more discern 
ible—‘‘and—well, it’s a sightly country, and no mistake.” 

A lady in the rear of the coach now suddenly spoke up 
in a voice quavering with excitement. ‘‘I want to be 
let off at the Widow Walkeley’s. Husband and me is 
going to meet some of her relations to have a sort of 
counsel about her. You see,’—again, and apparently on 
account of my hoary antiquity, I was chosen as an un- 
willing confidant,—‘‘You see the Widow Walkeley is in 
rather a bad way. I wouldn’t say anything against my 
husband’s relations. She’s no relation of mine, and I’m 
not obligated to her in no way, whatever, but she zy 
pernickety. If I were to suffer for it, I’m free to confess 
she’s pernickety. She’s nobody to do for her, and yet 
she won’t put up with what the neighbors does for her, 
willing and cheerful. More than once Miss’ Staples has 
brought her in a nice dish of brown hash for breakfast, 
and Miss’ Walkeley just throws it out of the window. I 
don’t call that the right way to treat good victuals, let 
alone them who brings it. Miss’ Staples is a hard-work- 
ing woman, who takes boarders in the summer, and 
mostly cooks for ’em herself, as she can’t get no hired 
help, living so far away from town. I call that being a 
Christian, if there’s any Christianity going. I don’t 
want to speak against my husband’s relations, but I'll 
allow one might say fewer prayers than I hear Miss’ 
Walkeley always saying, and eat Miss’ Staples’s good 
hash, and let her victuals stop her mouth.” 

I agreed that I thought the better part of religion was 
to make one pleasant to live with. 

“Well,” continued the Widow Walkeley’s sister-in- 
law, ‘“‘I should think so! She does take the rag off the 
bush! I tried living with her for a week, and she said I 
stole a chicken that had been sent in for her dinner. A 
likely story! and me with three good meals a day, with 
hired help if I want it, which I don’t; help is so chancey, 
and makes such a dirt.. You’re everlastingly clearing 
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up after ’em; and, saving your presence, sir, I’m thank- 
ful when I see their hind legs going out of the door. 
But,” returning to her original grievance, ‘‘there’s no 
knowing what’s to be done with Widow Walkeley; and 
it’s that we’re going to haveacounsel about. She ought 
to go to the county farm, but she’s just so pernickety! 
She says she’d rather die than go there. I don’t know 
as I blame her. It isn’t just a cheerful prospect for any 
one who has always done for herself, until now, when 
I’m free to confess people does for her, or she’d just 
starve. Miss’ Staples says Miss’ Walkeley sent over for 
her the other day: said she felt so gone like she couldn’t 
keep anything on her stummick. ‘Gone,’ says Miss’ 
Staples, ‘I should think you would be! The trouble is, 
Miss’ Walkeley, you haven’t got anything on your stum- 
mick.’ So she just heated up some coffee she’d had 
left over, and brought her in some riz biscuit, and Miss’ 
Walkeley made a good square meal of victuals, and then 
she was all right. And that makes me think—well, 
there, I have to laugh!” 

Here the good lady covered a small portion of her 
rather broad countenance by her fat hand neatly en- 
cased in a brown cotton glove. I politely inquired the 
cause of her merriment. 

‘Well, sir, I was thinking how one of them Christian 
Science men came to see Miss’ Walkeley last winter. She 
told me about it with her own lips, or I’d never a be- 
lieved it. She had that gnawing at her stummick, I 
told you of, and nothing would seem to relieve her. So 
one of the neighbors who took up with that form of doc- 
trine,—I don’t precisely know what it is, they call it 
‘new thought’—well, some one said to her, says she, 
‘Miss’ Walkeley, there ain’t nothing at all the matter 
with you, if you’d just think so. It’s a wrong belief; and 
if you can get rid of that belief, you’ll be all right.’ 
‘Well,’ says Miss’ Walkeley, ‘if I could believe there 
weren’t a gnawing at my stummick like twenty able- 
bodied serpents, I might be all right, but as long as I 
retain the use of my faculties, I don’t seem to be able to 
get rid of the notion. But, there, if you want to, you 
can send him along.’ 

“So the gentleman came. He didn’t say nothing, but 
just, ‘Miss’ Walkeley,’ says he, ‘I understand you have 
an erroneous belief.’ ‘I don’t believe it,’ says she, ‘I 
just know it.’ ‘Excuse me, ma’am,’ says he, ‘we will 
not enter into that region of obscurity and false tradi- 
tion, but I will give you a treatment.’ With that he 
just sat down and put his hand to his forehead, so, and 
sat there like a graven image, till Miss’ Walkeley thought 
he’d fairly take root, and that she’d scream. Well, he 
set for fifteen minutes, and then he went away. He 
came again the next day, and set, just the same, with 
his hand to his forehead, and never said nothing, 
‘Goodness, gracious,’ cried Miss’ Walkeley, ‘Doctor, 
what on earth zs it?’ ‘Miss’ Walkeley,’ says he, sort of 
solemn, ‘it’s nothing but the truth.’ And would you be- 
lieve it, sir, after he had been there three times, the gone 
feeling left Miss’ Walkeley’s stummick, and ever since 
then she’s been able to relish her victuals, and she says 
now she ain’t going to pour no more minerals down her 
throat.” 

“Here you are, sir,’ unexpectedly interrupted the 
driver, drawing up at the comfortable farm-house where 
I had ‘‘engaged board” for a few weeks of ‘‘country 
living and country thinking.” Hazlitt says, wickedly: 
‘“‘There is nothing good to be had in the country, or if 
there is, they will not let you have it. They had rather 
injure themselves than oblige any one else. All country 
people hate each other. They have so little comfort 
that they envy their neighbors the smallest pleasure or 
advantage. From not being accustomed to enjoyment 
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they become hardened and averse to it, selfish for want 
of society.”” Rank heresy and gross untruth, as proved 
by the very ‘‘Miss’ Staples,” of whom the lady in the 
coach had spoken, whose unvarying kindness, coupled 
with an unselfishness beyond praise, lifted the hard life 
of ‘‘taking boarders,” without ‘‘help,” if not into the 
realm of poetry, certainly into that of ‘‘pure religion 
and undefiled.” Many the ‘‘dainty dish’ that was 
carried over to the pernickety Miss’ Walkeley; many the 
self-sacrificing acts that some hard-working neighbors 
in their dreary lots might be a bit more comfortable. 
To be sure the life was a trifle grim, a veritable scrap out 
of Mary Wilkins’s wonderful stories, yet not un- 
touched by that half-tender, pathetic light that certainly 
belongs to every genuinely ‘‘human document.” 

I never heard of the result of the ‘‘counsel’’ over the 
refractory Widow Walkeley. Undoubtedly, something 
was done. There were ‘‘teams’’ fastened at the front 
door of her cottage, and other signs of life that argued 
something toward. A minister from a neighboring town, 
in the réle of a peacemaker, cheerful, rubicund, and 
godly, paced up and down before the little house, rubbing 


his hands in token of amity. Some one evidently cooked 


several ‘‘meals of victuals,’’ which we trust the Widow 
Walkeley did not throw out of the window. Perhaps, 
after all, she had gone to live with the sister-in-law who 
was so falsely accused of stealing the chicken. I am 
sure that she would never go to the county farm; there 
was too much human kindliness about for that. As for 
the genial father of the Methodist parson, we love to 
think of him as settling down in this apple-growing 
region, in sight of the flowers and the ‘‘chimbleys,”’ per- 
haps in his old, or shall I say middle-elderly, age, assimi- 
lating some of the fruits of ‘‘eddication’’ as provided by 
his son and missionary daughter, and attaining at last 
‘‘the very statue of his father,”’ who lived to the slightly 
advanced age of one hundred and three. 
Boston, Mass. 


Even Song. 


FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Day and the dust are by; 
Night and the dews are nigh; 
One star is in the sky. 

My soul doth drink her fill 
Of that resplendent, still 
White star above the hill. 


The Harp of a Thousand Strings. 


BY ANNE THROOP. 


Once there was a man who lived in a very beautiful 
country, but yet said that he found life not worth living. 
One day a personage came to him, a stranger of an in- 
sistently beautiful presence, The man, as if he had a 
right, led him to a part of his own estate, quiet and 
lonely, where he had not been, he recalled, since he was 
a young man. The stranger spoke of the beauty of the 
view and asked the man if he, too, did not think it fine. 

““Yes,”’ the man answered respectfully, though, truth 
to tell, somewhat indifferently. ‘‘It is said to be a very 
fine country about here. I used to come here often 
when I was a youngster. It all appears familiar,” he 
went on, ‘‘yet oddly enough not half so beautiful as I 
remember thinking it formerly.” 

‘‘That may be because you are looking now without 


much¥interest or¥attention,” answered the stranger,- 


‘“‘because your mind is on other things.” 
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used to imagine I saw off there above the horizon line 
the shining white peaks of a mountain range, but I must 
have been mistaken, for I am sure the mountains are too 
far off to be made out from anywhere about here, and 
I do not see them now.” 

His companion said nothing to this, but his silence 
somehow made the man feel that it was through his 
own fault he no longer saw the mountains, so he sug- 
gested, by way of apology, that it was very hazy. 

“A depth of space,’ responded the stranger, ‘‘is 
often taken for a haze; but if you were in a dark room, 
and obliged to try to see, you would look and look, until 
you could after a while see objects more and more dis- 
tinctly.”’ 

“Oh,” said the man, feeling he must see something, 
‘I do, after all, see some white clouds there.” 

“Look longer,’ said the stranger; and in a moment 
he added, ‘‘don’t you find your clouds keep rather a 
constant shape?”’ 

“Why,” exclaimed the’ man at length, appearing 
pleased, ‘‘I do see now, the clouds are the snow caps of 
my old mountains!’’ and he sat smiling for a moment 
over memories of his boyhood that had been crowded out 
of his mind a long time. 

‘How still it is here’ he said presently. 

“Yes, except for the wind,” the stranger answered: 
‘‘listen to it.” 

‘‘The wind is so perpetual,” said the man, ‘‘that I did 
not notice it.” 

‘So it is,” said the stranger, ‘‘so it is, perpetual!’ but 
something that seemed like a bit of a smile in his eyes, 
and his silence after he had spoken, made the man feel 
again remiss, as he had felt before about not seeing the 
mountains. It came over him how the sun, the stars, 
the procession of the days, are also perpetual. Sensitive- 
ness seemed reawakening in him. He felt humiliated. 
What was he, to think carelessly of any of the forces about 
him? ‘They, indeed, could do well enough without him, 
but without them he could not live. He looked won- 
deringly at his companion. Was this unknown presence 
freer than he, and thus nearer kin to ethereal things, 
more deeply conscious of the spacious and infinite 
glories, who was arousing in him his old-time awe and 
wonder for the natural things too long disregarded, for 
this very reason that they are perpetual? 

As though he had spoken all this to the stranger, the 
stranger answered, at the same time smiling reassuringly. 
“‘No,”’ he said, ‘‘they could not do without you, any more 
than you without them. You would not exist if you, too, 
were not necessary to the perfect whole. Moreover,” 
he continued, ‘‘ your mind is greater than the sum of things 
it conceives,” saying which he turned upon the man a 
look of great benevolence and majesty, till the man felt 
himself uplifted, as though he, too, for the moment 
could see from the heights from which the stranger 
looked. 

“But listen, now,” said the stranger again, ‘‘how the 
wind blows through the big pine-trees! When you were 
a child, you used to love to listen to it at night until you 
went to sleep.’”’ The man saw in his memory a long dark 
window with white curtains drawn, and outside big 
branches swaying, and he felt softly that strange, ex- 
hilarating mystery of the wind at night. So many other 
memories thronged about the window and the little bed 
beside it, where he had lain, that the tears came in his 
eyes. 

And between each two of these needles on the 
branches the wind blows with separate, tiny sounds,” 
went on the stranger, looking upward into the trees. 
“You can almost distinguish them. Listen! do you hear?” 
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_The man was silent a moment: then he shook his head, 
smiling a bit deprecatingly at the stranger. 

“I hear the general blowing of the branches,” he said, 
“but as for separate, finer sounds, I don’t distinguish 
them at once.” 

“It isn’t wonderful,” commented the stranger, ‘‘after 
becoming so accustomed to the deadening, harsh sounds 
you have lived in the midst of, that even them you hardly 
notice. It is very still here, though, and after you have 
listened some time, you will surely begin again to hear 
some of the undertones, and the soft, higher overtones. 
They are innumerable,” he added, while again the wonder- 
ful deep calm that had uplifted the man before shone in 
the stranger’s face: ‘‘one may always listen and hear 
new ones, for there is no end to them.” ‘ 

Then it seemed to the man that when the stranger had 
spoken, an unusually clear silence fell, except for the wind, 
so that, whether from remembering them as he used to 
hear them, or actually hearing them again, he could not be 
sure which, he began to distinguish some of the soft and 
harmonic murmurs. 

“It is a long time since I have thought of it,” said he, 
‘“‘but those are what I called fairies’ voices when I was a 
child.”’ 

‘‘What a pity,” said the stranger, ‘‘to have to learn 
again what one had already in childhood!” 

‘‘Indeed, that is true,’’ replied the man, humbly. 

Near where they sat some low shrubs grew, and the man 
mechanically reached out his hand and plucked a flower 
from one, a small, sweet field rose. He looked into it 
absently, thinking of what the stranger had been saying to 
him, and began to twirl it in his fingers. 

“You still love flowers?” said the stranger, inter- 
rogatively. 

The man stopped twirling the rose. 

“Why,” he answered, ‘‘I sometimes remember that I 
am fond of them.” 

‘“‘But, see,” said the other, ‘‘you have broken it,” 
and the man saw that some of the petals were bruised 
with whisking against his fingers. 

“‘T should never have known you were fond of them,”’ 
commented the stranger, ‘‘by the way you handle them.” 

‘There are a great many of them,’’ said the man, some- 
what weakly. 

‘‘To be sure,” the angel rejoined, ‘‘there -are a great 
many of them. You are fond of them collectively, you 
mean, and one does not count.” 

“JT am extremely dull to attempt excuses,” said the 
man, accepting the rebuke, and flushing a bit under the 
stranger’s penetrating eyes, but thinking to redeem himself 
he pressed the flower to his nostrils and spoke of its 
fragrance. : 

“But why do you need to crush it?”’ asked his com- 
panion. Then he added in a lenient tone, ‘‘I suppose, 
however, down below in the lower grounds of your estate 
and the country about, the air is heavy, and the flowers 
stronger and coarser, so you thought you could hardly 
get the odor of this fragile thing without crushing it.” 

‘“‘T suppose that is the reason,’”’ said the man, who, 
though he thought he should have felt grateful for this 
excuse thus supplied, felt ashamed instead, for he saw the 
stranger’s eyes grown suddenly sad. Still the man could 
not help thinking the stranger almost too hard to please. 

‘It is my business to be so,” the stranger replied, as he 
had once before, to the man’s thoughts, turning his 
clear eyes upon him; yet,oddly enough, his reply seemed 
hardly to be in spoken words, so that a strange feeling 
came upon the man, of which he had been partly conscious 
during the whole interview, of being doubtful as to 
whether or not it was this presence at his side speaking 
or his own thoughts answering themselves. 
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“Indeed, I know the fragrance of these little hill 
flowers is very delicate, but it is also more exquisitely 
pungent than your more showy plants. It is very 
penetrating. There wasa time when the perfume in the 
air from the flowers was enough for you. It seems to me 
that is the better way.”’ 

“So it is,” said the man with penitence, ‘far the 
better way,’’ and he flung the flower aside upon the grass. 

. ‘Poor flower,’’ said the stranger, and he picked it up and 
held it shelteringly between his palms. What a trying 
manner of silent reproof the stranger had, and about so 
slight a thing! 

The deep glance turned upon the man again. ‘‘You 
can do many remarkable things,—things you do not 
count slight atall, and that, in reality, are not slight when 
they are well done, but can you make the beauty of a 
flower?”’ Again the man did not know whether his own 
thoughts or the stranger questioned him. The stranger 
looked down at the drooping rose in his hands as though 
in the little bruised flower-heart was the mystery and the 
hurt of a world: then, in a moment, he laid it in his 
bosom. 

The man’s head was bowed. He had never thought so 
humbly. There is, then, nothing in the world slight,—no 
fault that can be slurred over and condoned. It awed 
him that tiny things should be fraught with so great 
significance, as great as even those things might be he 
had been accustomed to think important. 

With a kindly touch the stranger laid his hand on the 
man’s shoulder. 

‘‘Here in the grass are some wild berries. You used to 
be fond of them. Why don’t you gather some?’’ he 
said. 

The man looked down among the leaves. 

‘They are so small they seem hardly worth the 
trouble,’’ said he, picking one, and putting it in his mouth. 
“Besides, I can hardly taste them.’’ He looked up at 
the stranger. ‘‘I am at fault again,’’ he confessed, ‘‘I 
have had too many harsh, strong things against my 
palate.”’ : 

““Doubtless,’’ remarked the stranger; ‘‘and it is a 
pity, for the flavor of these is wild and sweet, as if it had 
come from the light of the sun and the warmth at the 
centre of the earth, which, in truth, have made it. It is 
of the milk of the Cosmos Mother. How can you tell 
but that it is full of her secrets and wisdom of life? Ah,” 
he added, shaking his head, ‘‘you do not know how your 
souls could learn, how they would grow, and speak through 
you, if you would but leave the doors open!” 

He sighed gently and was silent a moment, then he 
said, ‘‘I will tell you a story,’ and after a short pause, 
he began :-— 

“Once there was a man who had a very wonderful 
harp. Its framework was of precious substances, of the 
composition of which no man knew the secret, and it had 
a thousand strings, also of a wonderful and unknown 
substance, white and translucent. The centre of each 
string was living fire, and as it danced up and down it 
shone through them, so that they were very beautiful 
and opalescent. But the man did not half understand 
the value of his harp, and learned only a few foolish little 
tunes that he played on only a few of the strings; and he 
played those not very well nor with much life. He let 
the other strings get dusty and crusted stiffly over, so 
that when the wind tried to play upon them, since his 
fingers did not, even then they could not vibrate, and if 
the fire still danced in their centres no one could see it, 
for wheh the sun’s rays struck them, they no longer 
glistened. 

‘‘But one day some one from a far-off country came to 
see the man, some one who knew all about the man’s 
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harp,—and who, in fact, had told the man enough about 
it at first for him to have learned by this time to play 
fine things upon it. He was very much grieved when he 
found what had happened. ‘Oh, my friend,’ he said, 
‘how could you so forget all I told you?’ Seeing the man 
was greatly abashed and being a patient master, he 
added, ‘Since you realize your neglect and are sorrowful, 
even now you may still learn, with patience and faithful- 
ness.’ And the man thought, having seen his dulness 
and folly,he would indeed now work with a patience and 
faithfulness he had never before exercised. But he felt 
very much disappointed at the crusted, unresponsive 
strings. ‘How shall I clear the strings, first?’ he asked 
timidly. ‘Only little by little,”~said the master,—but 
the man took heart as he looked in his face, for it was one 
where, it seemed, discouragement could not be harbored. 
‘Indeed, they cannot be cleared by any harsh rubbing, 
like ordinary strings, but only by gently and slowly, then, 
gradually, with more power, playing over all the thou- 
sand of them. It is the only way, to play the dust away.’ 

‘‘So the master going away, then, the man set to work 
as he had been told; and it seemed to him that the little 
sounds of his harp, growing clearer and stronger as the 
dust fell away, were the sweetest sounds in the world. 

‘““At last the harp was clear, and day after day the 
man played upon it, listening to catch its finest vibra- 
tions, till he became aware that they brought a multi- 
tude of messages, and learning gradually, little by little, 
from these, almost without realizing it, the melodies he 
played broadened and spread into what seemed at times 
a grand sweep of promise from universal harmonies. 
People who chanced to hear him lingered, not only to 
listen, but to look into the fine serenity of his face, to gain 
a word or a smile from him, and somehow when they 
turned away they felt that a thrill of youth had come upon 
them again with its noble hopes, perhaps long forgotten. 
So, with tears in their eyes, they would make all sorts of 
resolutions to themselves, and though many of them 
indeed were broken, even a passing uplift is never lost, 
and that some resolves after all were kept was a great 
cause of rejoicing. But, though the man had grown 
happy in his conquest of his instrument, in the new de- 
light of the music he could conjure up through it, and the 
consolation it had begun to give him for his past neglect, 
yet he still waited for one thing to complete his happi- 
ness,—he waited with patience, knowing himself to have 
been to blame,—and finally the one thing happened. 
The master came at last himself and said he was pleased, 
but when he asked the man to play for him, the man 
could not for sudden timidity. 

‘““No, Master,’ he faltered, ‘I pray you not to ask me 
yet, my music is too poor, from my fault and the time I 
lost!’ Then the master smiled, and, stepping up, played 
upon the harp himself such a marvel of music that no 
one could hear it and listen again with contentment to 
anything less. The man listened, trembling at the beauty 
of it, hardly able to bear it. His joy was too great for 
tears: it seemed to dissolve his soul. Yet the melody 
seemed to him strangely like what he himself had tried 
to play, only with its glory and wonder perfected. By and 
by the master stopped and, laying his hand on the man’s 
bent head, said, his voice seeming after all but further 
strains of the harmony he had played: ‘That was the 
song of your fault, your repentance, your amend. It is 
the song the winds sing about the worlds. Without 
knowing it you have learned to play it yourself as well as 
you can here, so you will not need your harp any more,’ 
and pointing to the place where the instrument had 
stood, sure enough it was gone; there was only a shimmer 
of sun where its strings had shone, and the echo of its tones 
seemed but the wind dying away among the trees. 
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“Then, some say, the man arose, and taking the 
Master Musician’s hand went with him along a road that 
led over some distant mountains, no one knew whither.”’ 

The stranger ceased speaking, and then a strange thing 
happened. The man who had bowed his head listening, 
humbled at the tale’s application, looking up saw only 
the quiver of the air about him and the benign sun- 
shine resting upon the little hillock where he sat. ‘‘How 
odd!” he exclaimed to himself. ‘‘That was a beautiful 
dream,” and he imagined he had been half dozing there; 
but tears came in his eyes, nevertheless, and for a long 
time he sat still thinking of this fancy or dream of his, and 
of many other things. 

The quiet of the day fell about him. Little insects 
chirped in the grass, and birds twittered in their shelters 
from the mid-day sun. Far off soft shadows rippled 
over the wheat, and passed over the green billows of 
wooded slopes. How good and peaceful these things 
were! the man thought, and wondered that he had let the 
hurry and bustle, and worse, of his life, keep him from 
them so long, and make him inattentive to their charms 
even when he chanced occasionally among them. 

He reproached himself and resolved that thereafter he 
would spend at least a little of every day in this same 
spot, until, perhaps, his eyes, grown stronger again in 
the clear outdoor light, would penetrate the haze which 


had not troubled them in his younger days, and make ~ 


out again clearly the grand outlines of the far-off moun- 
tains; until his senses should become fine and acute 
again to hear the messages of the wind, even in those 
tiniest notes playing among the pine needles, and its 
strange inner tones, like voices of Afolian spirits; to per- 
ceive again in the air the perfumes of flowers till he should 
be thrilled with the breath of their ethereal life and their 
fragrance seem like petal-soft caresses upon his cheeks 
and forehead, as it had seemed when he was a boy; to 
feel again wonder and joy at their beauty; to find the 
zest he had formerly found in searching for the tiny 
berries under their glossy leaves, while he would leave off 
those gross things that had destroyed for him the subtle, 
delicious tang of the little wild fruits, food the Nature 
Mother gives to renew the body and refresh the brain. 

So, finally, from learning again to prize these things 
- and to desire their lore above other things, it came about 
as he had hoped. Moreover, in subtle ways, they taught 
him far more than only the runes of quiet and beautiful 
places. He began to understand, as he had not before, 
some of the ills of the lower country and to wish to help 
remedy them. Having learned to appreciate peaceful 
and simple things, it became unendurable to think that 
so many fellow-beings exist in the midst of stagnant 
atmospheres, flare, and greedy bustle, so with those others, 
who had never forgotten what was good and worth while, 
or like himself, had awakened again, he set about such 
good works as they trusted should some day lift the face 
of Toil, and clear out the miasmas that prey on minds 
and bodies. From all this, after awhile, serenity came 
upon him as upon the man in the stranger’s story. He 
was happy, in the first place, because to lose and to find 
again enhances delight in the treasure. More than that, 
he was happy because it seemed to him that those things 
in which his boyhood had wistfully but vaguely believed 
had now in reality come to him, and brought greater in 
their-train. It came over him one day almost with sur- 
prise that he had once thought life not worth living,— 
for indeed to him now the present was full of content; 
and as to the future, he thought always of the road over 
the mountains where the Master Musician of the dream 
had gone and which his fancy could not help connecting 
with the peaks and the white mountain ways he could 
just discern from his little hillock. 
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Sometimes, with tears in his eyes, and a deep breath 
of joy, he even thought to himself that he, too, could 
almost hear through the sounds of the world and of 
nature, or through the turmoil with its pleading .under- 
tone, such grand harmonies as those the man with the 
harp had at last found to sweep miraculously across its 
strings. 


Retaking the Hand, 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Many systems new and old 

Throng the Mind’s door, day by day, 
Every one with truth of gold 

Which should not be thrust away, 


But, O needy human heart! 
If thou knowest what is best, 
Never with thy childhood part, 
Faith alone can give thee rest. 


Let the hungry intellect 
Search the great philosophies; 
Should not Mind the mind inspect? 
See how marvellous it is? 


But when baffled is the brain, 
And life’s mystery deeper grows, 

Put thy hand in God’s again; 
There alone is thy repose! 


The Old Testament. 


BY REV. EDWARD DAY. 


Whether the Hexateuch, or the Old Testament which 
contains it, should be put in the hands of the young in 
their teens is a question that some are asking to-day. A 
parent, belonging -to another fellowship than my own, 
came to me once with this question, presumably because 
he had reason for believing that I would confirm his 
opinion, and advise against his daughter’s being al- 
lowed to have an unabridged Bible in her hands. For- 
tunately, we have in such volumes as Rev. U. G. B, 
Pierce’s little book, ‘‘The Soul of the Bible,’’ compila- 
tions of Scriptural passages admirably adapted to the 
needs of the young, especially those of the high school 
age. Here they will find none of the objectionable nar- 
ratives, here none of the stories of lust and slaughter, as 
they will none of the vindictive Psalms and none of the 
grossly erotic ditties of Canticles. While, however, such 
a volume in the hands of young people may furnish 
them with all of the Bible they need, without they be 
given separate copies of the different Gospels, I, for one, 
would not think to make no use of other portions of the 
Hexateuch than those found in Mr. Pierce’s volume; for 
I am well aware that there is a period in the child’s life 
when only such narratives as abound in the Hexateuch 
appeal to him, and feed and satisfy his growing wonder as 
he looks out upon the world or as he lifts his eyes to the 
star-flecked, overarching heavens. When a child comes 
to his mother, pleading, ‘‘Read me a fairy story; not a 
real story, but a fairy story,’’ why should she not, as some 
mothers I know, select from the Bible as well as from 
other literatures? 

There is another reason why the young should be toler- 
ably familiar with the Hexateuch as with other parts of 
the Old Testament, though it does not bear directly upon 
the question of their moral nurture, it is that much of it 
has either found its way into our literature or is often 
alluded to therein. Such use of the Bible calls attention 
to its literary character and suggests the importance of 
its literary study. We should welcome such a volume - 
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as Prof. Gardiner’s on ‘‘The Literary Study of the Bible,”’ 
not only because it recognizes and utilizes the new knowl- 
edge of the Bible, but also because it is likely to lead 
many, especially young men and women in our univer- 
sities, upon whom the book has hitherto made no im- 
pression, to see that it is at least worthy of literary study. 
This may lead them to a large and increasing use of the 
Bible in moral culture. They may, to their surprise, 
find that this still most cherished book of the world, 
though they had conceived it to be out of date and use- 
less in our modern era, has value for them as a means of 
spiritual inspiration and moral culture;and that even the 
earlier portions of the Old Testament, redolent of antiq- 
uity as they are, have their interests and value. ; 

Arthur Christopher Benson, in his little volume, ‘‘Be- 
side Still Waters,” which one is moved to characterize 
as ‘‘a modern liberal John Inglesant,”’ remarks of Hugh 
Neville and his attitude toward ancient Judaism, or the 
Old Testament more particularly, ‘‘With the excep- 
tion of certain Psalms, certain portions of Job and of the 
Prophets, there seemed to be little in the Old Testament 
that did not merely hamper and encumber the religion 
of Christ.” Elsewhere in this delightful volume this 
prolific and popular essayist reveals the keenest discrim- 
ination and the sweetest reasonableness in bringing to 
light the simple gospel of Jesus, who, more perhaps than 
any other great teacher of antiquity, has sutfered at the 
hands of his friends, seems to’ have failed to appreciate 
to what an extent the mighty Galilean was influenced 
by that school of Hebrew thought known as the Deuter- 
onomic. His mistake is pardonable, so common is it. 
Surely we must not fail in dwelling upon the moral value 
of the narratives of the Hexateuch to note, largely 
through Janes, our indebtedness to the Deuteronomists 
for their intense ethical monotheism, the first among 
the Hebrews to proclaim it, and their lofty humani- 
tarianism. 

I cannot, in closing, forbear a few remarks concerning 
recent excavations in Palestine and their bearing upon 
questions having to do with the character of the Penta- 
teuchal narratives. It is often surmised, and at times 
frankly asserted, that such excavations as are being made 
by the English at Gezer and by others at Jericho will 
yet corroborate every statement made in the Hexa- 
teuch. As a sample of what some expect, this from one 
of our best informed and most reputable dailies may be 
cited: ‘‘Recent investigation goes to show that the 
strong man Samson really did pull down the pillars of 
the temple at Gaza, and allow the roof to drop on the 
Philistines. ... The excavations at Gaza show how it 
was that Samson destroyed the temple of the Philistines. 
The pillars were of wood, and they rested on founda- 
tions of stone, without being fastened thereto. ‘The 
strong man had, therefore, merely to push these pillars 
off their supporting stones, when down would come the 
whole front of the building.’’ So far as these statements 
have to do with the architecture of the East, especially 
Philistia, they may be accepted unquestioningly; but 
so far as they have to do with other things they are 
misleading. In the first place Stewart Macalister, 
whose work is here referred to, is not excavating at Gaza, 
but at Gezer, a neighboring city. This, however, is a 
minor point: the important point is this, that nothing 
that renders such a folk-tale less marvellous takes it 
out of the realm of primitive myth and fancy. It isa 
folk-tale still, not a narrative of fact, one that has to do 
with an actual historic person and his exploits. 

Undoubtedly many good people are watching most 
seriously the work which is being done at Jericho, ex- 
pecting something will be brought to light that will 
force us to conclude that the story of the capture and 
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sack of the city, as it appears in the narrative of the 
conquest in Joshua, is true to fact in every least detail. 
Indeed, already we are told that the lower walls of an 
old fortress have been unearthed that must date about 
1500 B.¢c.; and it has been suggested that we may have 
here the very wall over which the Harlot Rahab hung 
her scarlet cord. Why may it not be? Is it not said 
that she and her house was spared? And was not her 
house built into the wall? If so, may it not have been 
all that was left of the ancient wall of Jericho? It is 
thus that many who take these folk-stories with all their 
marvels seriously watch excavations expecting to find 
evidence that will authenticate them. How puerile all 
this is, and how utterly preposterous! ‘Take the case of 
Jericho. Must we believe that its walls miraculously 
fell as recorded in such a tale? If we must, it is surely 
better so, than to endeavor to make the tale seem more 
credible by remarking, as the late H. Clay Trumbull 
once did, that under the providence of God the march- 
ing of such a mighty host of Hebrews seven times around 
the walls may have set in motion vibrations which 
caused them to topple and fall. Is it not more reason- 
able to suppose that Jericho easily fell into the hands of 
the nomad Hebrews, though there may have been but 
a few thousands of them? Ifit did, to them it might long 
appear an incredible feat of arms on their part. Jericho, 
it should be remembered, is nearly a thousand feet below 
the Mediterranean. In consequence of its insalubrity 
of climate it has never reared such men as the hills of 
Judea about them have nurtured, and so again and 
again it has fallen an easy prey to an invading host. 
Few of the Canaanite towns as fell into their hands 
when they pressed into the land and settled here and 
there among its hills and vales, there can be little 
doubt as to the Hebrew’s capture of Jericho; but that 
the details of the capture as given are almost purely 
imaginative, fione save he who is destitute of the his- 
torico-critical spirit is likely to deny. It certainly is 
not edifying to hear one, who tries to get hold of some 
more reasonable conception of their marvels, attempt 
to show how the miraculous in these tales can be made 
to appear credible. We have no desire to set ourselves 
such tasks, for we conceive ourselves to have other work 
more pressing and more edifying to do than this of en- 
deavoring to establish the historical accuracy of the 
narratives of the Hexateuch, especially as we do not 
believe it at all necessary to establish their accuracy in 
order to get some considerable spiritual inspiration 
therefrom. 
WicHiTA, Kan. 


Spiritual Life. 


The true test of character is where what is borne or 
done must remain unknown, where the struggle must be 
begun and ended, and the fidelity be maintained, in the 
solitary heart—Ephraim Peabody. 


es 


It seems selfish, you say, to enjoy your blessings when 
there aren’t enough to go round among all your fellow- 
beings. Why, that’s the only way to make them go 
round.—Samuel M. Crothers. 


ed 


Never lose an opportunity of seeing anything beauti- 
ful. Welcome it in every fair face, every fair sky, every 
fair flower, and thank Him for it who is the fountain of 
all loveliness, and drink it simply and earnestly with all 
your eyes. It isa charmed draught, a cup of blessing. 
Charles Kingsley 
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Carrying with us a sense of divine companionship, 
conscious of our heritage from generations past, may we 
never stand bewildered between our visions and our tasks, 
but find in them and in every opportunity for human 
help the heavenly call to us to be artists in divine things, 
making real in human lives and institutions our visions 
and our ideals —Rudolph Freeman. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Method of Jesus. 


BY REV. JOHN DUMONT REID. 


And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
will I build my church —Marrarw xvi. 18. 


One of the most remarkable features of the life of 
Jesus is its apparent lack of definite outward achieve- 
ment. Outside the circle of his immediate, local sur- 
roundings he did not make much stir in the world. He 
did not accomplish anything that could confidently 
be predicted to make his name widely known or long 
remembered; he lived and died an obscure man; he 
left the world, to all appearance, very much as he had 
found it. Other great names in history are associated 
with deeds of striking character and magnitude, which 
produced marked changes in human affairs. 

Cromwell and Washington overthrew tyrants. 
Napoleon founded a dynasty. Luther established a 
powerful church. John Calvin set up in Geneva the 
type of an advanced form of government. Charlemagne 
consolidated the vast political organization known as 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

But Jesus of Nazareth, to whom we trace back as the 
fountain head of the greatest influence in all history, left 
behind him no such visible monument. He produced no 
obviously immediate effect on the world. He led no 
revolution, founded no dynasty, established no form of 
government, created no State, and, what seems most 
astonishing of all, organized no church. With institu- 
tions of all kinds he had nothing to do; he destroyed no 
institution and he erected none; he did not even inaugu- 
rate a movement, or form a party, or initiate a crusade. 
He was not, in the ordinary sense of the word, a reformer; 
he did not set himself to right the wrongs of the people; 
he led no crusade against the evils of his time. 

Some have wondered at this. Enthusiasts, especially, 
have often shown themselves unable to understand it. 
Why, it is asked, did not Jesus condemn slavery, which 
was so prevalent in his day? Why did he not agitate the 
temperance question? Why did he not dwell on the 
wickedness of war, or denounce the iniquity of the Roman 
rule? 

Surely these matters involved moral issues of the 
gravest importance; and yet we find Jesus and his 
followers concerning themselves very little about such 
things. He appears to have been indifferent to the 
general ordering and constitution of things. As far as the 
prevailing course of events affected him at all, there is 
every reason to suppose that he fellin with them without 
protest. As far as we know, he did not take the trouble 
to express either condemnation or approval of the exist- 
ing order. He paid tribute to Cesar; he observed 
feast days that his religion has since superseded; he 
drank the native wine of his country; and“in this the 
Apostle Paul had so far caught his master’s method that 
he saw fit to take an appeal to Cesar, and felt constrained 
to advise servants to obey their masters. 
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Now why was it? Why did Jesus refrain from inter- 
fering with prevalent evils? Why did he not lead some 
movement of progress? Why did he not at least indicate 
certain measures of reform? The answer is short. and 
simple: he had something else to do. One supreme 
object filled his mind and ruled his purpose, and it left 
no room for other interests, however excellent in them- 
selves. 

Doubtless he felt the importance of all these things,— ~ 
the wrongs that must be overcome and the good that must 
be accomplished,—but it was given him to live out just 
his} own lifetime, and he could be a power for good in 
the world only by being and doing what was especially 
given him to be and do. The various changes needed in 
the organization of society and government and religion 
would surely come in their good time, but he could 
fulfil his mission only in his own time. That could not 
wait: it was now or never. 

And what was his mission? Was it not to make the 
world better? And if he had the power to make the world 
better, and wished to make it better, and meant to de- 
vote himself to that great end, what more natural and 
fitting than that he should address himself to the specific 
reforms of which the world so sadly stood in need? 

But that was not the method of Jesus: it was not his 
way of going to work. In the story of the temptation 
you will remember how he had looked on the kingdoms 
of this world, and had renounced them. ‘They were not 
for him: his field of labor lay elsewhere. The human 
heart and soul was kingdom enough for him. Make him 
lord of that, and he would ask for nothing beside. There 
And so it was his aim not 
to remedy the specific evils of society, but to take away the 
sin of the world, which is the root of all evils; for the sin 
of the world is not an external condition that flourishes 
abroad over the land and in its cities. It has its abode 
in the inner life of the individual, and it is there that it 
must be overthrown. And all the wrong things and evils 
in the world have their source in the wrong motives and 
desires that are in the hearts of the people. Now Jesus 
did not strike at the symptoms, but at the seat of the 
disease. He did not try to correct current abuses: he 
sought to impart a new life to whomsoever would hear 
his word and become his follower. He knew that out of 
this new life would come a better way of living. The way 
to make the kingdom of God prevail is to fill the world 
with them who have learned the great truth that they 
are the children of God, and who are trying to live the 
life that fills the measure of that truth. Therein lies the 
secret of the kingdom of God, the kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace and.joy. The great thing is to see that it 
comes in the heart, in the life of each man and woman 
and child. After that it can be trusted to come in the 
Commonwealth, in the government, in the Church, in 
society. Produce the cause, and the effect must 
follow. 

Jesus had no time to institute this or that reform, be- 
cause he was so busy making reformers. He did not lend 
himself to the fashioning of a system or the founding of 
an institution. His was the more fruitful mission of 
giving to the world men out of whose lives systems and 
institutions would naturally grow. Given a man, you 
have already secured all the apparatus and belongings 
that are proper to him and necessary for his development. 
If they are not immediately at hand, never fear: they 
will presently appear. The State, the Church, the school, 
laws, freedom, truth, science, art, religion,—none of these 
can be withheld from him. The kind of man he is pre- 
determines the account he will give of himself, the 
height to which he will rise, the extent to which all things 
will be made to minister to his diviner needs. 
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Jesus did not give the great institutions that make the 
framework of human society and history. He did a 
more fundamental and inclusive thing than that, he 
gave the man. ‘That is his distinctive merit; that is 
what gives his work its universal and abiding value; 
that is why, in all that touches the higher life of humanity, 
he remains to this day the most significant factor. 

It is the making of men that makes the world. Per- 
sonal influence is the mightiest force that works for the 
growth and uplifting of mankind. ‘That is what tells on 
the individual life; and it is the quality of individual 
lives that makes the strength and permanence of all com- 
munities and combinations. 

The little countries of Holland and Switzerland are as 
much greater than the vast Chinese Empire as the aver- 
age citizen of these lands is more of a man than the aver- 
age Chinaman. 

All values depend at last on the worth of aman. Dia- 
monds in Zululand are worth no more than glass beads. 
To a small man a great opportunity is the same as no 
opportunity. Put him into high office,—you have not 
elevated the man: you have only degraded the office. 
The story of the early education of the present Emperor 
of Germany is instructive. He did not get off easy: he 
was put through a most rigorous course of study. They 
made a man of him before they made an emperor of him. 
Those who had the matter in charge understood very 
well that no more could come out of him as an emperor 
than there was in him asa man, and so they did all that 
or possible to do to get him to make the most of him- 
self. 

The work that Jesus did was with individual men. He 
put men in the way of becoming their best selves, and 
that insured their using their powers to make the world 
better. He rested his faith in the final and complete 
salvation of the world on the individual man. He was 
willing to build his church on a man like Simon Peter. 
Now Peter was not an ideal character; he had his sharp 
limitations and his lamentable weaknesses; he was very 
apt to fail at just the critical point; he fell easily into 
temptation; he denied his Lord; he insisted on an 
exceedingly narrow view of the scope of the gospel. If 
there was a hole anywhere in sight, he was sure to fall 
into it. 

But he never stayed put in any hole. He was quick 
to recover himself, to acknowledge his mistakes and 
make amends. 

After all, the significant thing about Peter was that 


he really responded to the spiritual influence of Jesus.- 


In that personal contact there was opened in his nature 
a channel of communication with the divine life. After 
that, he could not altogether fall away from the faith 
and vision of better things. He was a changed man, or, 
rather, he was a changing man. ‘The change had not as 
yet fully worked out, but it was working. 

When Jesus told Peter that he would build his Church 
on him, I think he did it because of the weakness of Peter’s 
human nature. He needed to be encouraged: he had 
not known that he had the making of the Church in him. 
To be told that he had made him feel capable and re- 
sponsible. 

And the fact that it was to such a one as Peter that 
these words were spoken makes them mean a great deal 
to all of us. If they had been spoken to John, it would 
have been different. John, somehow, puts us in despair. 
He escapes us: he is of too ethereal a type,—not a flesh- 
and-blood saint. 

But Peter isa good deal like the rest of us: if there 
was a chance for him, so there may be for us. The case 
of Peter illustrates what average human nature is good 
for. The Church, the kingdom of God, the divine struc- 
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ture of human society, the ideal life of humanity, is to 
be builded not on the ideal man, but on the actual man 
of good will,—the sincere man, the devoted man, the as- 
piring man, the man who, in spite of faults and weak- 
nesses, reaches out after the ideal. 

Jesus did not seek to organize a church. He made a 
man and trusted the making of a church to him; and 
he made the man out of the sort of stuff that composes 
the ordinary run of humanity. He used the people 
around him. He did not seek the famous and the great. 
His strength was made perfect in weakness: he demon- 
strated the power of religion to reconstruct and trans- 
form a frail humanity. ae 

How simple, how human, how real it all is! Here 
stood the man Jesus to whom it had been revealed that 
he was the child of God, and he had no other thought, 
no other desire, no other purpose, but to make the same 
revelation concerning all men plain to each. He wanted 
men and women to know their real worth, to know the 
true meaning of their lives, arid he had the faith that, if 
they would try, they would gradually win to that fulness 
of life which he had attained. 

He charged the disciples that they should tell no man 
that he was the Christ. Hedid not want to becomea cant 
phrase in men’s mouths—a shibboleth for the unthink- 
ing multitude to conjure with. He just wanted all men 
to know that he was their friend and brother; to share 
with him the knowledge how infinitely great and precious 
it is to be a child of God; to show that this divine heri- 
tage is the birthright of everybody, whatever his limi- 
tations; to point out that the kingdom of God is not 
an outward condition, but an inner experience; and to 
persuade all to live up to this full measure of their 
possibilities. 

GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Our Romantic Age. 


In:a little pamphlet, only too short, we have a memo- 
rial of the long life of Miss Elizabeth G. Huidekoper of 
Meadville. It is the record of a long career, not specially 
eventful, in which this estimable lady spent every day 
in some enterprise or duty in which she looked wisely 
and well for the coming of the Kingdom of God, and did 
her part in the real gospel work of proclaiming the glad 
tidings. Miss Huidekoper died, where she was born, in 
Meadville in Pennsylvania, the seat of our Unitarian 
school for the ministry. If this pamphlet is read side by 
side with the admirable memoir of her father, it makes a 
singularly interesting contribution to the history, as yet 
unwritten, of the advance of the wave of our civilization 
in the nineteenth century. 

The younger half of the American people forget that, 
when that century began, the United States was little 
more than a strip of States dependent on the ocean and 
what it brought them. At the end of the century the 
United States was a nation extending from ocean to 
ocean. ‘The first chapter in this history of this change 
is written in 'such a life as that of Jan Huidekoper. 
There are not ten books which do so much to present 
vividly the methods of that advance. 

The life and methods of Mr. Huidekoper and _ his 
daughter and the rest recall the memories of what I am 
tempted to call the romantic years of Unitarian missions 
in the last century. It is very hard now to think of 
Meadville, of Cincinnati, of Louisville, and of St. Louis 
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as being but little more than the villages in Alaska are 
to-day. But in the twenties or thirties, which are now 
nearly a hundred years gone by, whatever was west of 
the Alleghanies was far away, indeed, from our Atlantic 
cities. -When the American Unitarian Association was 
formed, it was a personal adventure of interest for man 
or woman to cross from our Unitarian centres to either 
of those towns. And when, by a long journey, a Uni- 
tarian minister came back to tell.of his adventures, we 
listened to him with something of the eagerness with 
which our orthodox friends heard of Burmah and of 
Judson. Here was Mr. Huidekoper, so to speak, im- 
porting Dr. Andrew Peabody, as he eventually became; 
here was Dr. William Eliot making an opening for the 
larger life in St. Louis; here were James Perkins and 
Ephraim Peabody in Cincinnati, and James Freeman 
Clarke in Louisville. 

It was in the year 1819 that Dr. Channing had preached 
the sermon, which became celebrated, in the dedication 
of the Unitarian church at Baltimore. Somebody has 
said that he passed in swift succession between the per- 
sonified forms of the various Calvinistic tenets and 
struck each of them in the face as he went by. As the 
next twenty years passed it became the business of the 
American Unitarians to form the Unitarian Association, 
and in 1825 that Association entered upon its missionary 
work. Very early in its business came the establishment 
of churches in what we then called the West. The date 
of the church at Meadville on our Year Book is 1825, 
that of Louisville and Cincinnati is 1830, that of St. 
Louis 1834. The names of the first settled ministers of 
those churches are now among the most distinguished 
names in our calendar. 

It was my good fortune, after Freeman Clarke’s death, 
to be intrusted with the written memorials of his early 
life in Louisville. They are full of the most interesting 
details of the daily experiences of what we may call a 
religious frontier. The very valuable life of Dr. Eliot, 
by his daughter, is another interesting memorial of what 
a young man can do, or of what he did, in a community 
where every stone of the foundation had to be laid, where 
you inherited no organization, but must make your own 
beginning in everything. 

We have recently, in private circulation, yet another 
memorial of the romantic lives of such men and of the 
achievement possible in a single life. One of the grand- 
daughters of James Perkins, who for a life only too short 
did so much for Cincinnati, has printed for private cir- 
culation the memoirs of his life and the life of the re- 
markable woman, his wife, who survived him for another 
generation. This ‘‘labor of love’”’ has been admirably 
performed, and just now we have one of those books of 
biography, only too few, which show without effort and 
in the simplicity of truth what one man or one woman 
can do in working with God to extend his kingdom. 
There are not many of us, but there are some, who re- 
member what I may call the rumors of James Perkins’s 
life for others in the growing little city of Cincinnati. 
Here was a young man who in young life had been trained 
to mercantile business. He had found himself, he hardly 
knew how, in this Western village which not so long 
before had been only a military post; and in utter un- 
conscious unselfishness and devotion he insists on mak- 
ing himself of use to those in need who are around him. 
No bishop has ordained him, no examining board has 
satisfied itself as to the soundness of his views, indeed, 
he hardly knows whether he has any views, excepting 
that he is quite sure that he is in the service of the Living 
God, and that he can do the duty next his hand. What 
is he? Why, he is a teacher, he is a builder, he ‘is a 
nurseryman; but all that is of no more consequence than 
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the number of buttons on the coat he wears. First, 
second, and last, he is fulfilling the requisites of a gospel 
of love. Even these members of his family who will 
read with such interest ‘‘Grandpa’s Letters,” which have 
fortunately been preserved, can hardly imagine the in- 


_ terest which was excited in the small circle of us who 


were looking forward to the Christian ministry by the 
little stories which crept back across the Alleghanies of 
“what Mr. Perkins was doing in Cincinnati.” 

Among other things which had happened or tran- 
spired in Cincinnati, the Unitarian church formed itself. 
Not long after, finding itself without an ordained minister, 
Mr. Perkins, one would say, of course, spoke to the little 
congregation on Sunday. Quite, of course, if one re- 
spects the realities of life, he preached there again and 
again. Indeed, it seems that it was hard for this con- 


* gregation to accept the service of any other man, if only 


it could retain Mr. Perkins to conduct the Sunday ser- 
vice. Without any other consecration, such as is typified 
by the laying on of the hands of men, here was a min- 
ister of the gospel who had found out what the good 
tidings are, and who showed others what they are. And 
it proved that this was a sufficient consecration. 

His grand-daughter has brought together a good many 
of his letters and a few other letters written to him by 
intimate friends. One of these friends was William 
Henry Channing... She calls her book ‘‘Owl’s Nest,” 
and includes in it memorials of the life of Mr. Perkins’s 
wife after his death. ‘The book, therefore, gives a pict- 
ure, which can hardly be called a retrospect, of the magic 
growth of life and light in what was a wilderness when 
It is in itself a remarkable example 
of that new school of biography where the principal 
parties are permitted to tell their own story. 

I have called such memoirs as this, illustrations of the 
romantic period of the Unitarian Church as it is organ- 
ized to-day. As those days went by the messages from 
the Mississippi Valley gave a new stimulus to the some- 
what conventional and decorous order of our Eastern 
churches. ‘The old ministry, which relied on two Sunday 
services, on sermons delivered by men in black gowns, 
who read from black morocco sermon cases the intro- 
duction, the ‘‘three heads,” and the conclusion, found 
larger spheres of duty. When William Eliot told the 
people of Brattle Street what men were doing in St. 
Louis, to open the eyes of the blind and the ears of the 
deaf, and to make them know that God is our Father, 
he quickened with a new life those who heard him. It 
is pleasant to think that other generations are finding 
young men and young women everywhere between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific who have learned the lesson 
which Jan Huidekoper and James Perkins taught so 
well that there needs no special ordination to proclaim 
and illustrate the glad tidings. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Divine Tenderness. 


You think certain things are too insignificant for God 
to notice; but his pity reaches down to everything that 
touches you,—to him even your ‘‘childishness”’ is sacred. 
That is what constitutes perfection of character both in 
God and man. The great scholar, whose knowledge is 
encyclopedic, is not made perfect in learning, until he 
has discovered how to impart his knowledge to others,— 
how, with sympathetic tenderness, he can help the igno- 
rant who are struggling their way to the temple of wis- 
dom. ‘The strong, self-reliant man never appears com- 
plete until we see him making all his power available 
to help the weak and raise the fallen—Frank Walters, 
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Literature. 


A MINISTER OF Gop. Selections from the 
Occasional Sermons and Addresses of John 
Hamilton Thom, Edited with a Memoir by 
V. D. Davis. London: Philip Green.— 
Mr. Thom was a friend of Joseph Tucker- 
man, of Blanco White, of James Martineau. 
His “‘chief teacher and inspirer’’ was Chan- 
ning. If a man be known by the company 
he keeps,—and this is singularly true of the 
subject of this memoir,—we must expect, 
as we find, unusual spiritual power in this 
man, ‘That, we think, is exactly the im- 
pression Mr. Thom gives in his sermons,— 
the presence of spiritual power. He preaches 
only on large subjects; there is nothing 
trivial or cheap; he has very few illustrations— 
not nearly so many, for instance, as are used 
by our American clergymen. Mr. Davis 
says he had humor,—perhaps all the most 
valid minds have humor, though there is 
not much evidence of it in these printed 
words; but he has insight and a fine glow 
of moral enthusiasm, which sometimes lights 
up his thought with a real splendor that 
reminds us of Martineau himself. Take 
such a passage as this: “If this symbol of 
the Church means anything to you, if it 
is a living symbol at all, and not a dead letter, 
this at least cannot fail you,—that your 
soul and your brethren’s souls have gone up 
to heaven together; that you have given and 
exchanged the pledges of a mystic fellow- 
ship; that you have avowed to one another 
that you are living in the faith; that, sev- 
erally and together, you belong not to the 
world, nor to the present, but to the eternal 
household of God.” Or this: ‘Heaven, 
God, immortality, ideal life, a pure and 
blessed world that is to astisfy our thirst 
for unembarrassed existence and passionless 
peace, flow in faint undertones through all 
the confusion of our daily being, and, in the 
momentary silence of other things, break 
into melodies so sweet and clear that we 
know they must have mingled insensibly 
with our most common moments, and, 
when not upon our lips and scarcely in our 
thoughts, have yet been the secret strength 
and inspiration of our hearts.’ Here we 
have something of the natural magic, the 
charm of that wonderful preacher, Cardinal 
Newman, whose voice and words have been 
described as possessing the same ethereal 
quality,—like an organ note stealing down 
the dimly lighted aisles of an old-world 
cathedral. In reading them, we do not 
wonder that James Martineau, himself a 
master of style, could say: ‘‘He who min- 
isters here is no priest of any altar made 
with hands, but a prophet of him who is 
a spirit, and communes with those whose 
worship is in spirit and in truth. And, if 
they are yet but a scattered host, it will 
not always be so. It needs but voices of 
the spirit, like that which bears its witness 
here, to wake response from every side, and 
wider and wider spread the spiritual family 
of God.” In the main, however, we think 
Mr. Thom specially resembles Channing in 
his general method. Such a passage as this 
certainly recalls the great American: ‘‘Have 
we not relied too much upon the reasonable- 
ness of our opinions} too little upon spiritual 
power and personal enthusiasm? ‘The re- 
ligion that moves men’s souls is not con- 
tained in expositions of truth, if truth means 
exactness of definition and correctness of 
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thought, but upon the truth loved and em- 
bodied, which is impersonation and life.” 
And in this advice to the young candidates 
for ordination we have perhaps the clearest 
statement of what the speaker himself re- 
garded as the prime work of the Christian 
minister: “You are not required to have 
universal knowledge, or to be in all things 
accomplished men of the world. You are 
required to be able to strengthen the world’s 
faith in God and the life eternal, to make 
clear the supremacy of the spiritual nature,— 
to help tempted men to be pure, merciful, 
and righteous.” Without the rhetorical 
splendor of some of our Unitarian ministers, 
with nothing adventitious to attract atten- 
tion, there is that in this little volume which 
makes every serious-minded man bow in 
recognition of the power of the Spirit once 
more made manifest. 


THE INQUISITION IN THE SPANISH DE- 
PENDENCIES. By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50 
net.—Dr. Lea, having finished and published 
his great series of studies of the Inquisition, 
finds among the chips in his literary work- 
shop materials for an account of the work- 
ings of this institution in the various de- 
pendencies of Spain. Wherever the Spanish 
watrior and priest went, with fire and sword 
and the gentler ministrations of the priest, 
there went the Inquisition. The priest was 
often the kindly and saintly guardian and 
guide of the benighted people to whom he 
ministered, and many of the most heroic 
episodes in human history are connected 
with Catholic missions. But the Inquisition, 
although it had functions which were whole- 
some and protective, had also that most 
dangerous of delusions, an imaginary com- 
mission from the Most High to protect the 
faith and to prevent by threat and punish- 
ment the spread of heresy which, being ac- 
cepted, would make human beings subjects 
of the most terrible punishment forever and 
ever. There were honest inquisitors who 
believed that any amount of temporal suffer- 
ing was desirable and necessary if only by it 
the terrors and pains of hell might be avoided 
by the penitent heretic. But there were 
other inquisitors who, finding in their hands 
the reins of power, were tempted for their 
own glory and advantage to forget the higher 
issues of religion and drive onward to per- 
sonal ends and selfish aggrandizement, heed- 
less and reckless of the human interests they 
beat down and destroyed. Without malice 
and without distortion of the events, Dr. 
Lea holds the mirror of history up to the 
Inquisition in all lands and finds it every- 
where reflecting the same despotic temper 
and cruel disregard of human rights. He 
does not forget, however, that the sins of 
the Inquisition were, to some extent, the 
sins of the period, and that they were more 
shocking than other and similar excesses 
only because they took refuge in the Church, 
and were cherished under the sacred name 
and garb of religion. Some of the most 
destructive forms of immorality were prac- 
tised by the priesthood and condoned by the 
Inquisition; but the whole Catholic world 
of those days did not yield to the infection 
of moral disease, and many saints sprang up 
to protest, and orders were instituted of 
which the object was reformation and the 
cultivation of spirituality. When things 
were at their worst in New Granada, the 
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Jesuits were found faithful to their task, 
keeping their order clean by the expulsion 
of all unworthy members, 


RepcoaTt Caprain. A Story of that Coun- 


‘try. By Alfred Ollivant, author of Bob, 


Son of Battle. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company.—In reading this striking, but 
rather puzzling, story, we are reminded of 
two familiar sayings: Wordsworth’s dec- 
laration that a child is the ‘‘best philosopher,” 
and Plato’s observation that ‘‘the soul of a 
lover is not without philosophy.” For 
this story is for-children and lovers, and the 
child-hearted everywhere. ‘‘That Coun- 
try,” though it is not heaven, is like the 
kingdom of heaven, in that it is only for chil- 
dren and those who have not lost sight of the 
innocence and simplicity of childhood. Mr. 
Ollivant gives us two or three snap-shots at 
it; e.g., “That Country is the Land where 
you never grow old, so long, that is, as you are 
good and loving.” For the rest, so far as 
outward facts go,—though they do not go 
very far,—it is just the story of the love of 
a young man and a young woman, who, by 
the way, we wish had not been called by such 
absurd names as Tiny and Baby. (Right 
here we will make our one criticism. There 
is a certain silliness, we think, in the con- 
stant baby-talk, and in words misspelled, 
as in ‘‘he simplee loved it.” We believe we 
know why this misspelling and this child- 
ishness is adopted; but we cannot help 
thinking that the author has overshot his 
mark, and has not quite accomplished what 
he set out to do.) Tiny and Baby are mar- 
ried, they have little quarrels and small 
calamities—as ‘Tiny is a soldier, their house- 
hold gods are several times disturbed. And 
at last a real live baby appears upon the 
scene. This is all. Like the Bab Ballad, 
“Oh, list to this incredible tale 
Of Thompson Green and Harriet Hale.” 


But, unlike that immortal epic, the result is by 
no means “‘twaddle.”” On the contrary, much 
of it is amusing, some of it is charming, there 
are delightful descriptions which reveal Mr. 
Ollivant as a genuine lover of Nature, and 
there are scraps of real wisdom thrown in 
everywhere, as when it is said of the naughty 
Tiny, ‘‘Because he was full of wickedness, 
he began to grow old.”” We confess to being 
puzzled over allegorical figures suddenly 
peering out on us. Who or what is the 
wicked commander-in-chief, who is as ubiqui- 
tous as Mr. Toil in Hawthorne’s story? 
And what is the manikin kept in the boot- 
hole? ‘They are as difficult as some of the 
strange shapes in the Second Part of Goethe’s 
Faust. We would like to try the book on 
a dozen bright children—who are not just 
“handy” at present—to see if they would 
“‘simplee love it.”’ 


THE CITIES OF SAINT PAuL. By Sir W. M 
Ramsay, D.C.L. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $3 net.—The cities of Saint 
Paul are those which he made illustrious 
by his presence and work as the founder of 
Gentile Christianity. To historians and 
classical scholars Tarsus, Antioch, and Ico- 
nium are well known and their history has 
been carefully studied; but to Christians and 
readers of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles these cities are mainly interesting 
because they were the scene of the heroic 
labors of one of the greatest among the 
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founders of the Christian Church. Some 
of these cities Dr. Ramsay has personally 
explored and studied; and the coins, medals, 
and inscriptions which have been preserved, 
together with the various records left by the 
Roman and other writers, have been made to 
tell the story of the great cities which once 
stood where now are only ruins or mounds 


of earth which seem to suggest only a for- 


gotten past. The largest part of the book 
is given to the city of Tarsus, with such an 
account of its history and religion as may be 
gleaned from the remains now in the hands 
of scholars. The general reader will be 
surprised at the amount of information and 
connected history which the coins of Tarsus 
can be made to reveal to the intelligent in- 
terpreter. Dr. Ramsay is not one of the 
advance guard of the Higher Critics; but he 
is thoroughly interested in his subject, 
is an original observer, and the present 
writer, without regard to the author’s defi- 
nite conclusions, always reads whatever he 
writes with interest, and often with satis- 
faction. He believes mightily in the Apos- 
tle Paul, and furnishes many an illustration 
which makes his great career intelligible. In 
order to do this he does not find it necessary, 
after the old fashion, to blacken the heathen 
world. He even seems to give it more credit 
than did Paul. ‘The God-fearing men,’ 
whom Paul in his address coupled with the 
Jews, were not necessarily the Gentiles who 
were righteous. They were the cePdpevor, 
Gentile proselytes to the Jewish faith. 
They would naturally be the first persons 
whom he would address in a Gentile city; 
but doubtless his sympathies did not stop 
with them, though they first engaged his 
attention. 


WILL THE HOME SURVIVE? By Chauncey 
J. Hawkins. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1 net.—In the introduction the 
author arrays some of the facts and charges 
which tend to prove that the family as an 
institution has not only changed, but is on 
the way to dissolution. Passing from that 
point of view it is very easy to make out a 
case against the American family and give 
reasons to predict ‘its downfall. But these 
things have not overturned the mind of the 
author or destroyed his sanity. He is able 
to see that many of these changes are super- 
ficial, local, and temporary. In order to 
set the problem before the minds of his 
readers some of the current and popular dis- 
cussions of the subject are cited; and we have 
in order the interpretations of Ibsen, Shaw, 
Nordau, Tolstoy,-and Wells, together with 
the pictures of the novel-writers and the 
theories of the socialists. For a man who 
in the whirl of things maintains his poise and 
serenity it is easy to see that the homes of 
the American people have by no means been 
abandoned, although in crowded cities, and 
in some places where domestic service is 
difficult to obtain, the hotel, the boarding- 
house, and the apartment have taken the 
place of the old-fashioned home. But, when 
one rides for a thousand miles or more 
through the country in any direction and 
sees thousands of comfortable homes in which 
are maintained the old-fashioned ideals of 
domesticity, his fears for the perpetuity of 
the family vanish. It is, after all, but a few 
thousand out of eighty or ninety millions 
of people who discuss Ibsen and Bernard 
Shaw, and who would care a fig for the the- 
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ories of either of them if they knew what 
they were. Of course, there will be changes, 
but they will be changes of growth and not 
of destruction, and Mr. Hawkins is no more 
confident of this conclusion than the facts 
warrant. 


Magazines. 


A sure cure for worry and a practical 
article on bad habits and how to break them 
in others distinguish Elizabeth ‘TTowne’s 
editorials in The Nautilus (Holyoke, Mass.) 
for March. Other practical articles are: 
“The Habit of Beauty,” Adelaide Keen; 
“God: The Servant of Man,” Wallace D. 
Wattles; ‘To make Yourself Valuable,” 
William E. Towne; ‘White Lies in Social 
Life,” Grace MacGowan Cooke. Lovers of 
the occult will read Karl von Wiegand’s ar- 
ticle on “The Art of Crystal Gazing.’”’ Scien- 
tific sides of new thought are presented by 
Ella Adelia Fletcher, ‘‘Color in the Visible 
and Invisible Worlds,” and Prof. Edgar L. 
Larkin, ‘‘Psychology.” Edwin Markham con- 
tributes a new poem, “The Broken Sword,” 
and W. J. Colville an entertaining article 
about advanced thought movements in Los 
Angeles, said to be the Mecca of new thought 
workers. Florence Morse Kingsley contrib- 
utes a “new thought treatment’? for the 


grippe. 


The February number of the Nineteenth 
Century and After contains a series of arti- 
cles, important, varied, and interesting, 
The Earl of Dunraven signs a plea for 
“Labor and Tériff Reform,” in which he 
urges the British nation to abandon free 
trade theories, raise the question of pro- 
tection above party politics, and devise a 
system that will develop the resources of 
the empire and give wage-earners a fair 
chance. Abundant signs, he says, prove the 
fact that the inapplicability of free trade 
theories to the actual needs of the people is 
generally perceived, and the present gov- 
ernment, while worshipping the theory, in- 
dustriously violates it in practice. H. W. 
Hoare, writing on the ‘Impotence of Social- 
ism,” recalls that ten years ago the socialist 
party in Great Britain had not a single repre- 
sentative in Parliament. Its astonishing 
growth and incessant activity call for serious 
thought and action from those who see the 
dangers inherent in its theories, He ack- 
nowledges that socialism has forced the 
nation to recognize evils which are a stand- 
ing disgrace and menace, but he makes 
it evident that elsewhere than to socialism 
must one look for the amelioration of these 
evils. ‘Criminals and Crime,” by Sir Rob- 
ert Anderson, K.C.B., is a rejoinder to the 
article by H. J. B. Montgomery on the same 
subject a month ago. Sir Robert is the 
late assistant commissioner of the metrop- 
olis, a man who has derived his facts, he 
says, from Scotland’s Yard and _ his princi- 
ples from the Sermon on the Mount. Leav- 
ing social topics aside, H. Heathcote Stat- 
ham writes an interesting article on the 
“Morality of Shakespeare,” and Arthur 
Stewart Hebert discusses the “Fairy Myth- 
ology of Europe in its Relation to Early 
History” in a way that will delight every 
lover of fairy lore. Lady Walburga Paget 
gives a “‘Child’s Recollections” of her child- 
hood’s home in Germany. She draws a 
picture of her life in an ancient castle, and 
suggests all manner of medieval surround. 
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ings. Her recollections go back to the early 
forties when German society and German 
customs had been little affected by the in- 
fluences which have resulted in the Germany 
of to-day. Alfred Smythe, F.R.G.S., does 
honor in his article to ‘‘The Real Hero of the 
North-west Passage,’’ Amunsden, the Scan- 
dinavian, who with his little crew of six men 
has succeeded in the quest in which Sir 
John Franklin lost his life. Noting this as 
a red-letter event for geographers, he writes 
a most interesting article with the enthusiasm 
of scientific appreciation. We have men- 
tioned briefly half of the fourteen articles 
to which this number of the magazine gives 
place. Besides these Dr. Emil Reich writes 
of ‘‘History and Character,’ Hugh Childers 
tells the remarkable story of ‘‘The Pall Mall 
Murder of 1682,” James G. Hutchinson gives 
a workingman’s answer to the question ‘‘Can 
the Working-classes Save?” Other acti- 
cles are: ‘““The Public Trustee,” by E. K. 
Allen; “The Drama of To-day and the 
Public’s Attitude thereto,” by J. H. Barnes; 
“A Vindication of Modernism,” by Henry 
C. Corrance; and ‘‘The Universities and a 
School of Journalism,” by J. Churton Collins. 


Miscellaneous. 


A picture of John Eliot in gown and bands 
preaching to the Indians is the first object 
of art upon which the eyes of a properly 
reared Boston child are permitted to rest, 
and consequently Mr. Walter Eliot Thwing’s 
A History of the First Church in Roxbury, 
just issued in February by Mr. Butterfield, 
has. been awaited with much interest since 
its first announcement. ‘The present ‘‘Meet- 
ing-house’”’ is the fifth occupied by the con- 
gregation, but its pulpit is but a pace or 
two from the site of that in which Eliot stood, 
each successive structure having been placed 
as nearly as might be on the ground occupied 
by its predecessor. ‘The list of pastors is 
brief, considering the age of the church, for 
the first two, Eliot and Nehemiah Walter, 
together served nearly a century and a quar- 
ter, as is set forth in a chapter devoted 
to pastors, teachers, ruling elders, and 
deacons down to the time of the present 
pastor, Rev. Dr. James De Normandie, who 
has written the introduction for the book. 
A biographical list of the pewholders since 
1804 is valuable as a record of the elements 
constituting the population of the region 
since 1630, and the notices of leading families 
in the church will attract the genealogist. 
Only a limited edition has been prepared, and 
it is sold only to subscribers, so that it may 
be expected soon to become rare. 


Books Received. 


From The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Redcoat Captain. By Alfred Ollivant. eI 
From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Chapters in Rural Progress. By Kenyon L. Butterfield. 
$1 net. ; 
From Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 


The Boy Geologist. By Edwin J. Houston, Ph.D. $1. 


Methods of 


N EW M ET H Oo DS Sunday-school 


instruction are undergoing a rapid transformation. 
CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 

A set of textbooks for those who wish to do 
systematic work in the Sunday-school., Write 
today for circulars and specimen pages. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO PRESS 
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The Snowman. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 
Snowman, Snowman, fiercely white, 
With your coal-bit eyes so bright, 
With your carrot nose so red, 
Basket helmet on your head, 
Sparkling glistening, cold Snowman, 
Catch us, catch us, if you can! 


Snowman, Snowman, now stand firm, 
Do not weaken, shake, nor squirm, 
While we boys all in a row 

Bombard you with balls of snow; 
Wield your broomstick club, Snowman, 
Catch us, catch us, if you can! 


Snowman, Snowman, zow’s your time, 
Ere the sun does higher climb; 
When the long days warmer grow, 
What becomes of men of snow? 
They melt like butter, 
And run into the gutter; 
So don’t wait too long, Snowman; 
Catch us, catch us, if you can! 


For the Christian Register. 


A Midwinter Hot Wave. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Small Robert and Wee Ruthie had been 
with mother to spend the day at grandma’s 
and were now hurrying home as fast as ice 
in the river and oft-blocked trolley cars 
would let them. They were both very tired. 
Wee Ruthie was sweetly slumbering on 
mother’s lap all the way home, while Small 
Robert sat hunched up in a little heap, his 
heavy head leaning against mother’s arm for 
support and company and his sturdy legs 
ending in his most precious five-buttoned 
boots, stuck out straight before him; for 
Small Robert was only three and a half, for 
all he was Wee Ruthie’s big oldest brother, 
and each one of the ten pink toes in those 
same five-buttoned boots was just tingling 
with the cold. Small Robert’s big brown 
eyes were roving about the top of the car 
windows among the many picture signs, and 
the elaborately colored one of the four boys 
just out of the surf sprinkling each other 
with ‘‘Brennan’s powder”’ struck an answer- 
ing chord in his small brain. 

“J yike the wet boys, muvver,” he plain- 
tively remarked, ‘‘and I yzke the summer.”’ 

“So do I, dearie,”’ said mother. “Are you 
very cold, my darling?” 

Small Robert solemnly shook his head 
and went on gazing overhead. ‘‘When 
are summer coming, muvver?’’ asked he. 

But mother was gathering Wee Ruthie 
tight in one arm and rising from her seat, 
and then she caught Small Robert close to 
her in the other arm and stepped with the 
two little ones through the crowded aisle 
and off the trolley car. They were but half 
a block from home and soon in the little 
brown house where, for the next twenty 
minutes, mother just spun about getting Wee 
Ruthie to bed and at the same time setting 
out Small Robert’s bread-and-milk supper, 
which he ate sitting in his high chair in 
front of the small round nursery table, while 
mother, after snugly tucking Wee Ruthie 
in, picked up her much-scattered ward- 
robe and hung Small Robert’s night things 
on the fender before the redly roaring nur- 
sery stove to air. 

“T don’ yike dis mug,’’ announced Small 
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Robert, with dignity. ‘It are too big, my 
nose stick in the mug and in my milk: I 
yike a littler mug.” 

‘Very well, dearie,’’ said mother, ‘‘here’s 
Ruthie’s teenty-weenty mug. And now 
make haste like a good boy and get through 
your supper, Why, your milk is getting 
cold, you dawdle so.’’ And mother seized 
her teakettle from the back of the stove 
and added a generous dash from its hot- 
water contents, and went on clearing up the 
room, 

“T don’ yike my milk,” protested Small 
Robert, “‘it is too wet.” 

Mother stopped in her work and tasted 
the milk. ‘‘Poor, small soul,” said she, ‘‘it 
is more than watery,’’ and she poured out 
some rich undiluted milk into a saucepan 
and warmed it over the coals. And Small 
Robert went on munching and sipping until 
his supper was over. Once more only did 
he stop with mug uplifted to ask, ‘‘When are 
summer coming, muvver,’’ and on mother’s 
answering, ‘‘Oh, in a little while, dearie; 
in three to four months more, darling,” he 
dismissed the matter from his busy little 
mind. 


When mother, took him into her lap to| 


make him ready for bed, she found his arms 


and legs quite chilled and his feet—all those 
ten little tingly toes—as cold as stones. | 
She slipped off his pretty plaid kilts and his’ 
little dark-green, gilt-buttoned jacket and 


drew on his cosy, woolly, ‘“‘individual- 
footed” night panties. And, as Small Robert 


felt the fluffy, warmly-toasted garment fall, 


softly round his little frame, he snuggled 


close to mother with a sigh and whispered} 


contentedly, ‘‘The summer has comed, muv- 
ver: the summer are here.” 
Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


A Snow Banquet. 


Such a beautiful snowfall as it was! The 
prettiest, fleecy, feathery flakes all piling up 
into a smooth, white carpet. Egbert could 
see the crystals that lay on the window 
ledge,—stars and diamonds, and wheels with 
plumy edges, and little round particles that 
looked like the tiny sugar pills Egbert had 
taken for measles ever so long ago. 

But the thing that. occupied Egbert’s 
mind was not what he could see, not even 
what he could feel, though the sprained 
ankle piled up his misery as high as it could. 
“Not one of ’em knows how it feels to be 
shut up here—an’ what’s worse, nobody 
cares.” A warm splash of something that 
wasn’t a snowflake lay on the window sill 
just then, but Egbert brushed it away as 
quickly as possible and turned red all over 
his round face. 

It wasn’t any fun—not a bit. The idea 
of the best skater in the crowd spraining his 
ankle on a bit of ice no bigger than a silver 
dollar! Bruised his back, too, so he had to 
say “‘Ouch!” when he moved suddenly, 
and scraped a big piece of skin off his nose, 
so he didn’t look at all pretty. You might 
wonder how his back, which was undeniably 
behind him, and his nose, which was more 
uncertainly before him, could have come in 
contact with the cobblestones at the same 
time; but, bless you, he couldn’t have told 
you, it all happened too quickly. So mother 
didn’t bother him with questions when the 
fellows brought him in: she just took him 
as he was, and put cold cream on his nose, 
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liniment on his back, and hot vinegar on his 


ankle. Then she bundled him up warm, 
and sat beside him and told lovely stories 
all the evening, and entertained him beauti- 
fully on Saturday and Sunday, and brought 
him up nice things to eat; and altogether 


Egbert felt that a sprained ankle was not so ~ 


serious after all. 

Ah, but this was Monday, and mother 
had gone to school, where she taught the’ 
sixth grade, and after school was teachers’ 
meeting, that always took till dark. And 
the things left in reach for his entertain- 
ment were stupid books or silly games, and 
a-sprained ankle had turned out to be the 
worst thing anybody ever had. 

There was no one to come in. All the 
rest of the boarders were busy, as mother 
was, and the landlady seemed busiest of all. 

“Come in!” The very sound of a rap 
excited Egbert so his voice almost shook, 
Maybe, after all— 

“The woman’s come for the wash,” said 
Mandy Jane, reaching for the bundle mother 
had prepared. Then the door closed again, 
and silence reigned indoors. Outside—oh, 


|if he only couldn’t hear them! 


. Just then the front door bell pealed so 
everybody in the house heard the merry 
jingle, and footsteps came flying up the stairs 
as if a cyclone might be following, and some- 
body rapped who didn’t wait to be invited 
to enter. i 2 

It was Charlie, the very one of all the fel- 
lows Egbert liked the best; and his breezy 
entrance stirred things up wonderfully. 
““Yep—snow battle. No, didn’t tackle the 
fort. Fellows wouldn’t try that without 
you, ’cause you're the best fort builder we’ve 
got. No, I didn’t stop with’em. Not long. 
Wanted to come over here, Got something, 
Eggie, something to have fun with. All 
we want—just you an me,” and Charlie 
patted his bulging pockets. Egbert sat up 
straight,’ winced, and leaned back against 
his cushion. Charlie scowled. ‘‘Sit still, 
kid. Think I’m goigg to let you dance jigs 
with a busted back, a cracked leg, and a 
purple nose? Look what’s here!” And 
out of those pockets came two saucers 
wrapped neatly in white paper, two teaspoons 


| ditto, a larger spoon, a bright pan, and a 


bottle full of something white, secured by a 
stopper. Also a paper bag, the contents of 
which smelled like 

‘* Sugar and spice, 

And all things nice.’’ 

“Snow ice-cream,’’ announced Charlie. 
“This bottle’s got milk in it, and some cream 
and sugar, and some vanilla, all ready for 
the snow; and I’ll get it and make the ice- 
cream in this pan, and serve it in these saucers, 
and it won’t be good—oh, no, not a bit! 
Mother fixed it. She knows how, too, you 
bet you. And she sent her love and these 
cookies.”’ 

“Jolly, that’s better’n a snow- fort any 
day,” declared Egbert, radiantly, and Char- 
lie agreed. 

The second-story part of the house where 
Egbert and mother boarded was larger than 
the third-story part. So there was a roof 
that came up under the very window where 
Egbert had been sitting. In less time than 
it takes to tell it, Charlie had scrambled 
out and dipped up a panful of the clean snow, 
and was in again, with the window shut. 

Not that that was his only trip. Bless 
you, no; for the pan wasn’t large, the supply 


_ boy) were delicious as cookies could be. 
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of sweetened milk was generous, and it takes 


up a good deal of the dry, fine snow, you 


know. : 

What a feast that was! And the cookies 
(home made, and fresh from the oven, which 
counts far something to a boarding-house 
The 
shouts outdoors continued for some time; 
but Egbert didn’t even hear them, because 
after the banquet was over there were croki- 
nole and other games, and, best of all, there 
was Charlie. 

Anxious mother, hurrying up the stairs, 
found, instead of a dark room and a dismal 
boy, a bright light and a merry pair of play- 
mates. If the room wasn’t quite as tidy as 
she had left it, she never said a word, only 
welcomed the guest as if he were, at the least, 
superintendent of schools. 

The sprained ankle did not prove very 
serious, after all, and the snow fort came 
later on, But of all the frolics the winter 
brought nene was more enjoyed than the 
one which Egbert attended with his foot on a 
chair, a cushion at his back, and court- 
plaster hiding his nose.—Elizabeth Price, in 
Herald and Presbyter. 


Sally Sweet-shoe. 


“How did we celebrate holidays in Stroud- 
water when I was a boy?” repeated Great- 
uncle Ned. ‘Oh, we met at somebody’s 
house and had a candy scrape. Don’t 
bother me—I’m reading the paper.” 

“Molasses candy?” asked Ruth. 

“Yes. Don’t I tell you I’m reading the 
paper?” 

“How many of you were there, alto- 
gether?” 

“Twenty. Keep still, now. I don’t want 
to tell stories, I’m reading the paper.” 

“You must have had a big kettle.” 

No answer, 

“Uncle Ned, you must have had a big 
kettle!” 

Still no answer. - 

“Uncle Ned, what a big kettle’”’— 

“Yes, and I wish you were in it!” growled 
Uncle Ned. ‘‘ Yes, we did have a big kettle. 
Each of us furnished a quart of molasses. 
At first we used to carry our separate pail- 
fuls, but some brought good and some poor 
molasses, so that the candy was apt to be 
poor, too; and after a while we decided to 
have each one contribute a share of money 
and buy it—good New Orleans molasses, 
not such stuff as you get in these times. 
Now let me alone, J want to read the paper!” 

‘“Who made the candy?” 

“Well, some of the older girls. Your 
Aunt Minty Jane was pretty good at it, and 
Deborah Dusenberry was a master hand. 
Then, while they watched it boil, the rest of 
us played games,—puss-in-the-corner, I-spy, 
ring-round-the-rosy, and the like. And 
when it was done we all helped pull—and 
eat. 

“Well, there, I suppose I’ve got to tell it, 
if I ever want a chance to read the paper in 
peace, But, remember, I'll tell you only just 
this one! 

“Our folks were willing that we should 
stay till ten o’clock; but there was one girl, 
the one everybody liked best,—Sally Crum- 
packer, her name was,—who always had to 
go home at just such a time—eight o’clock 
sharp. She lived with her grandparents, 
who were very strict with her. We used to 
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go early and make the candy right away, 
so that she needn’t miss the fun. 

“But one night—at Seth Comstock’s— 
the molasses was slow about coming to a 
boil, and it was five minutes of eight before 
it was ready to take off. Debby Dusen- 
berry poured some into a pan and set it out 
on the steps to cool, so that Sally should 
get a taste of taffy, anyway; and we all 
promised to save some of the pulled candy 
for her. I was going home with her, and 
we put on our things and watched the 
clock, and at eight Debby went out and 
tried the taffy, but thought it was not cold 
enough. 

“Sally knew that, if she didn’t start exactly 
on time, her grandfather wouldn’t let her 
come again. She had to go. So she said 
good-bye and we started. 

“T saw the pan of candy, and gave a fly- 
ing leap, but Sally wasn’t thinking, and 
stepped right into it, 

““Q) Ned,’ cried she, in a horrified tone, 
‘T’ve stepped in the candy, and it was just 
hard enough to stick, and I’ve walked it 
right out of the pan!’ 

“‘T sat down in a snowbank and laughed. 

““O) Ned,’ said Sally, ‘do get it off—and 
we'll eat it as we go along!’ 

“So I pulled it off, as well as I could. 
Then I doused the sticky sheet into the snow, 
and broke off a big piece for her—and we 
ate taffy all the way home.” 

“O Uncle Ned!” cried Ruth, wishing she 
had some*that minute. 

“Well,” went on Great-uncle Ned, ‘‘ when 
I got back to Seth Comstock’s, I found them 
all agog over the lost taffy. They never 
mistrusted where it went to, and they were 
making all sorts of guesses,—the cat, Watch, 
the dog, some boy, the fox that had been 
around,—and Si Dusenberry insisted that it 
must have been a panther! 

“YT didn’t let on a word, but Sally told 
them next day. Debby called her ‘Sally 
Sweet-shoe,’ and the name—like the candy 
—stuck, And that is why your Great-aunt 
Sally has always been called ‘Sally Sweet- 
shoe’ by the old neighbors, even to this 
day.”’ 

“How funny!” laughed Ruth. ‘I like 
that story about Aunt Sally.’’—Elizabeth 
Hull, wn Little Folks. 


A Lost Mother. 


It is no uncommon thing for policemen to 
find lost children upon the streets, and to 
restore them to their homes, but here is an 
interesting story of a Colorado Springs 
officer who had the pleasure of restoring a 
lost mother to her family :— 

One morning, as the policeman was sitting 
on a box in front of a drug store, he was 
startled by seeing a strange-looking animal 
crawling up his trousers’ leg. With a quick 
motion of the hand he caught it by the tail. 
At first he thought it was a rat, but it was 
unlike any rat or mouse he had ever seen. 
Plainly it was neither squirrel nor gopher, 
nor could he think of any animal known to 
him to which he could liken it. He took it 
to police headquarters, where it was kept on 
exhibition for a time, but no one—not even 
a learned college professor who chanced that 
way—could give it a name. 

At length, as one of the officers was passing 
a fruit store, he saw in a small glass show- 
case a nest of seven baby animals exactly 
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like the one at the police station. ‘The fruit 
dealer told him that they had been found in 
a bunch of bananas just received from 
South America. Returning at once to 
headquarters, he fetched the anima) im- 
prisoned there, and placed it in the showcase 
with the babies, They at once ran up to it, 
and showed by unmistakable signs of joy 
that they had found a lost mother. 

Finally, there appeared a ‘‘wise man,” 
who said that they were South American 
mice, otherwise known as kangaroo-rats. 
In shape and general appearance they 
resemble a kangaroo, but have feet like the 
hands of a monkey, having thumb distinct 
from the fingers or toes, and, like the monkeys, 
they hang by their long tails. Having 
satisfied their hunger, the little ones went to 
sleep with their tails coiled around the tail 
of their mother, which she had turned over 
her back. 

The officer declares that, when he first 
discovered the strange animal crawling up 
his leg, there was an appeal for help in its 
eyes—the look of a stranger in trouble, in a 
strange land!—Ella Beecher Gittings, im 
Umty. 


Lion. 


Lion is a big black dog whose master sends 
him to the post-office for letters. When the 
clerk sees the shaggy head at the window, he 
puts the mail in Lion’s mouth, and away 
he trots, never losing a bit of it. 

One day, when coming home from the 
office, he saw a piece of cake on the sidewalk. 
Now, Lion is very fond of cake, and he was 
hungry; but, if he put the letters down, 
some one might run off with them, for it was 
on a busy street. The shaggy head was still 
for a minute, as if thinking: then, dropping 
the letters carefully on the sidewalk, he 
placed one big black paw on them, and then 
ate the cake as if he enjoyed it.—Light of 
Way. 


“To-morrow,” announced five-year-old 


Sidney proudly to his teacher, “is my 
birthday.” ‘‘Why,” returned ‘she, ‘‘it is 
mine, too.” ‘The boy’s face clouded with 


perplexity; and after a brief silence he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘How did you get so much bigger’n 
me ?’?’—Primary Education. 


Helen and Marion’s mother had given 
them a few cents for candy, and, as Helen 
was the older, she ran downstairs to make 
-the purchase, and inquiring at the same 
time, ‘‘What kind shall I get, mamma?” 
when Marion, fond of candy, shouted, 
“Helen, Helen, get the kind you don’t 
like!””—Chicago Tribune, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Will. 


BY ELIZABETH FISKE. 


Whate’er we are to be in after time 

We are becoming now, from day to day. 
This theory, so uplifting, so sublime, 
Attests that we are more than potter’s clay. 


. For clay has ne’er possessed the power nor will 
To make itself a vessel of pure gold 
Wherein a soul can purify, until 
__. Among God’s fairest treasures ’tis enrolled. 
New York. 


The Amertcan Unitarian Association. 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada, 
held last November, the following resolu- 
tions were passed and forwarded by the 
secretary, Rev. George H. Badger, to the 
American Unitarian Association. We re- 
print them, together with the letter of Dr. 
S. A. Eliot addressed to the secretary of the 
Conference. 


Resolved, That the hearty congratulations 
of this conference be sent to the American 
Unitarian Association for the unprecedented 
financial showing of the past year, and for the 
zeal and energy on the part of its officers 
which such a showing indicates. In order 
that the interest of our churches in the work 
of the Association may not diminish, but may 
grow steadily greater, we recommend to its 
officers the presentation of a plan for gen- 
eral discussion at its next annual meeting 
by which, 

First, the voices of local conferences may 
be heard in the nomination of its officers and 
directors. 

Secondly, in the election of officers and di- 
rectors the life membership vote may be 
gradually eliminated and the electorate made 
wholly representative. 

Thirdly, any projected changes in the gen- 
eral policy of the Association may first re- 
ceive full and free discussion at the annual 


meeting, and if possible at the local confer- 
ences. 


President Eliot’s reply follows :— 


The directors of the Association have 
requested me to acknowledge the receipt 
of the resolutions passed by the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada, 
at its last session, to thank their fellow- 
workers in the conference for their con- 
gratulations and good wishes, and to briefly 
state the feeling and attitude of the board 
in regard to the matters referred to in the 
resolutions. 

The resolutions are all 
with the sentiments and convictions of the 
officers and directors of the Association, and 
they accede with pleasure to the request 
that time be reserved at the next annual 
meeting for the discussion of the suggested 
changes in the methods of administering the 
Association. The annual meetings of the 
Association have always been open for the in- 
troduction of appropriate business, and it has 
always been within the power of the members 
of the Association to debate freely all mat- 
ters relating to the conduct of its work. The 
officers have not, however, felt it to bea part 
of their duty to initiate legislation or pro- 
pose amendments to the constitution of the 
Association. They have conceived it to be 
their duty to administer the Association as 
best they could under the constitution and 
by-laws provided by the members of the cor- 
poration. 


7 
in close accord 


It has appeared to them that in a | 
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religious,"as"in‘a"political, democracy, legisla- 
tion should originate with the people, rather 
than be proposed by those to whom have 
been entrusted the executive duties. The 
directors perceive, however, that many of 
the members of the Association expect them 
to suggest desirable legislation, and, en- 
couraged by the resolution of your con- 
ference, the board will cause to be presented 
at the next annual meeting certain votes or 
resolutions which will serve as a basis for 
discussion. 

The first resolution of your conference 
refers to possible improvements in the 
methods of nominating and electing officers 
and directors of the Association. This sug- 
gestion is timely. The present methods 
present a warning example of the peril of 
legislation by mass meeting They are the 
results of successive resolutions and amend- 
ments to resolutions, passed, impulsively 
and without due deliberation, at least four 
of the annual meetings of the Association, 
The result is a nominating system which is 
nothing less than an indictment of the in- 
telligence of the Unitarian body. ‘That the 
results have not been disastrous to the stand- 
ing and efficiency of the board of directors 
is due to the unrewarded industry of the 
members of the successive nominating com- 
mittees, and to the self-abnegation of loyal 
members of the Association who have allowed 
their names to be used without any expecta- 
tion of election. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation have frequently pointed out the diffi- 
culties inherent in the present methods, and 
the nominating committees have annually 
stated that they have found the instructions 
contained in the votes of the annual meet- 
ings complicated and obscure. I have not 
deemed it my duty to do more than to point 
out the inadequacy of the present system, 
because the present system was adopted 
by the Association with the avowed pur- 
pose of ‘‘putting a check upon the execu- 
tive.’ This circumstance has naturally 
made it impossible for me to make any sug- 
gestions for alteration or improvement. 

The suggestion that “the voices of local 
conferences may be heard in nomination 
of officers and directors” is an excellent one. 
I understand that it has been the habit of the 
Nominating Committee to ask for suggestions 
from conference officers, and a note request- 
ing such suggestions is always published in 
the Register. I am told, however, that 
there have never been more than a very 
few responses to these requests of the com- 
mittee, and that, even when suggestions 
have been made, they have usually proved 
unavailable because of unwillingness or ina- 
bility to serve. 

There is room for some difference of opin- 
ion about the precise methods it may be 
wise to substitute for those now in force, but 
in my judgment the Association will do well 
to abolish the present complex system and 
return to that simple and natural method 
of nominating officers and directors which 
served the Association well for seventy-five 
years, which obtains in all our conferences 
and other organizations, and which is the 
habit of all similar educational, charitable, 
and public-spirited corporations. » 

The second resolution of the Middle States 
Conference refers to the possible amend- 
ment of the system of life membership in 
the Association. Such an amendment is 
obviously in accord with the principles of 
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our congregational ‘traditions, The life 
membership system is an inheritance from 
the earliest days of our co-operative efforts 
and does not adequately express the real 
democratic spirit of the Association, It 
should be recognized, however, that while 
the system is undemocratic in principle it 
has never resulted in any practical abuse. 
The life members of the Association are, as 
a rule, simply the people of our churches 
who are most vitally interested in our cause. 
They are the most reliable and representa- 
tive men and women of our communion, 
Their life membership is either the token 
of their personal-devotion to the cause, at- 
tested by an individual money contribution, 
or it is the evidence of the appreciation of 
some friend or local congregation, expressed 
in the appropriate form ofa gift of life mem- 
bership in the national body. To assume 
that the interests of life members and dele- 
gate members of the Association can ever be 
separate or adverse is utterly unjustifiable. 
No such opposition has ever occurred or is 
likely to occur: It is equally inaccurate 
to assume that the life members exercise a 
preponderating influence in our affairs. No 
mischance would happen if they did; but, 
in fact, the number of delegate members 
present and voting at the annual meeting 
always exceeds the number of life members 
present and voting. Justice also. requires 
the critics of the life membership system 
to remember that it is not characteristic of the 
Association alone. It obtains in all our 
national executive organizations,—in the 
Women’s Alliance, the Stunday-school So- 
ciety, the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and, unless there has been some recent change 
of which I am not aware, in the Middle States 
Conference itself.* 

It should be clearly understood that no 
action of the Association can deprive the 
present life members of their legal rights 
and privileges. It is possible, however, to 
abolish Article 2 of the by-laws, or so amend 
it as to prevent the serious increase of the 
number of life members. There will be 
submitted to the annual meeting three differ- 
ent forms of proposed amendments :— 

1. To amend the by-laws by omitting Ar- 
ticle 2 altogether. The effect of such an 
omission would be to cut off all life mem- 
bership for the future. 

2. To amend by inserting in Article 2 the 
words, “when made by an individual.” 
The effect of this amendment would be to 
prevent the making of life members in large 
numbers by church contributions, but to re- 
tain individual life membership for the bene- 
fit of isolated Unitarians who cannot other- 
wise connect themselves with the organized 
life of our fellowship. 

3. To amend Article 2 by providing that 
hereafter life membership shall be honorary 
and without voting privilege. The effect of 
this action would be to make life member- 
ship a compliment and a means of testifying 
to appreciation of some service to our cause, 
but to retain the voting power altogether 
in the hands of the delegate members, All 
proposed amendments must, under the 
by-laws, lie over for one year and come up 
for discussion and action at the meeting in 
May, 1909. . 


*There are seven life members in the Middle States and 
Canada Conference, otherwise the voting constituency con- 
sists of the minister and two delegates from each contribut- 
ing church.—Epriror. 
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Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the fact that if any amendment is to prove 
acceptable to the present voting constitu- 
ency of the Association, it must be presented 
and advocated in a friendly and co-opera- 
tive spirit. Any exaggeration of statement 
or misrepresentation of the actual facts of 
the situation will certainly defeat the de- 
sired reform. It should not be forgotten 
that in 1894 an admirable special committee, 
all of whose members are still active in our 
churches, was appointed to draft an amend- 
ment to Article 2. This committee, after 
careful study, brought into the annual 
meeting of 1895 a recommendation identical 
with the second suggestion made above. In 
spite of the support of many honored leaders of 
our communion this fair and judicious solution 
of the problem failed to prevail in the annual 
meeting of 1896, because some of the speakers 
in its favor were bitter in language or unjust 
and inaccurate in their representation of 
facts. This form of argument roused a nat- 
ural resentment and caused the defeat of the 
measure thus advocated. This history will 
doubtless repeat itself if a certain impatient 
and hypercritical spirit which has mani- 
fested itself in some of our conference de- 
bates on this subject is suffered to appear 
at the annual meeting. 

The third resolution of the Middle States 
Conference advises and urges the discussion 
of the policy and actions of the National 
Association at the meetings of the various 
departments and local conferences. Such 
a suggestion is entirely in line with the pur- 
poses and repeated recommendations of the 
officers and directors of the Association. 
Again and again have the officers of the 
Association suggested to conference secre- 
taries and directors subjects which they 
hoped would be intelligently discussed at the 
conference meetings. They have never 
failed to take any and every opportunity 
granted to them by the good will of their 
fellow-workers to present matters of common 
interest to the attention~ of —conferences, 
alliances, and churches. The fact remains, 
however, that very few conferences have 
ever adopted the recommendations of the 
officers and directors of the Association, or 
used their suggestions. The reason for this 
in not in any unfriendly or unappreciative 
spirit, but in the unfortunate fact that the 
people of our churches are not deeply in- 
terested in these matters, and the officers of 
the conferences naturally prefer subjects 
and speakers that will interest their con- 
stituents. The result is that matters of ad- 
ministrative interest or missionary impor- 
tance seldom or never get a hearing at our 
local conferences, Even when an officer of 
the Association is invited to speak before a 
conference he is usually asked to speak, not 
about his own endeavor, or the work of our 
fellowship at large, but about some matter 
that is supposed to be of greater interest to 
the people he is to address, 

In conclusion may I say that I am grate- 
ful to the Middle States conference for giv- 
ing me opportunity to set forth these facts 
and convictions. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation spare no efforts to diffuse accurate 
information about the activities, plans, and 
hopes of the directors, but too often their 
efforts appear to be futile. It is too much 
to expect that a co-operative work of this 
kind can be carried forward without some 
misunderstanding and even misrepresen- 
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tation, but the members of the Association 
will make no mistake if they assume that the 
officers and directors they elect to administer 
this trust are honorable gentlemen, not 
anxious to perpetuate their own ‘“‘ power” or 
to oppose desirable reforms, or to under- 
take responsibilities outside of their province, 
but eager only to give a disinterested service 
to a cause in which they believe. 


The Historic Jesus. 


BY LOUISA DANA HARDING, 


It was an interesting and scholarly debate 
that recently took place in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, between Mr. M. M. Mangasarian, 
lecturer for the Independent Religious So- 
ciety, and Dr. A. S. Crapsey, former rector 
of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., to determine whether the Jesus 
of the New Testament was or was not a his- 
torical personage. New data, however, were 
not brought to light. The ground has been 
thoroughly covered by Bible critics, and the 
direct evidence is very slight. 

Dr. Crapsey, who took the affirmative 
side of the question, and Mr. Mangasarian, 
who took the negative, concur in rejecting 
the miraculous Christ: they are agreed that 
the Gospels contain much that is spurious. 
The editing of the Old Testament by late 
Christian commentators, the purely ar- 
bitrary division into chapters and books, 
the fact that we have only translations of an 
unknown original of the first four Gospels 
of the New Testament, and these evidently 
pieces of composite writing by men who 
were not eye-witnesses of the events they 
recorded, all make it impossible to rely 
implicitly upon the testimony of Bible 
writers. ‘‘No book,’”? says Dr. Crapsey, 
“has ever been treated as the Bible has been 
treated. The separation into chapter and 
verse destroys it. That, however, does 
not discredit the historical portion; we must 
discriminate and select; we must get be- 
hind that which is unhistorical.’’ Dr. 
Crapsey believes that, in spite of contradic- 
tions and interpolations, he sees in the New 
Testament the evidence of a forceful, clearly 
defined, and epoch-making character, whose 
genius was as distinct as that of Shakes- 
peare or Julius Cesar. As a student of 
history he has not, he tells us, met with a 
more sharply marked individuality. Itis 
very probable, he argues, that if an unlettered 
man had gone about the country teaching the 
people, as Jesus of Nazareth is said to have 
done, he would have aroused the antagonism 
of the powerful priests whose proper province 
it was supposed to be to give such instruc- 
tion. He would have met the enmity which 
is the portion of every leader in a new move- 
ment. 

The real Jesus whom Dr. Crapsey believes 
he thus discerns is a man of moods, with a 
wide knowledge of other men, gained from 
the plying of his trade of carpenter in a little 
town (here he reminds us of the poetic and 
touching reconstruction of the character of 
Jesus attempted by Gustav Frenssen in his 
novel the ‘‘Holy Land’’); a man now filled 
with exaltation and the sense of a mission 
which he believes in his simplicity all men 
will rejoice to hear; now unspeakably de- 
pressed with the fear that failure for him may 
be possible. This Jewish reformer becomes 
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imbued with the prevalent Greek spirit. He 
realizes that the God of the Jews is also the 
God of the Gentiles, athough he himself 
makes no attempt to convert them to a new 
faith. The fact that such a man might be 
written of very differently by his biographers 
does not argue, says Dr. Crapsey, that he 
never lived. Socrates was treated simply by 
Xenophon, and with profundity by Plato; 
yet we do not doubt there was a Socrates. 
The Jews were at a stage of great national 
depréssion: they were anxiously looking for a 
Messiah. What would be more natural than 
that they should believe they had found him 
whom they sought? Furthermore, he argues, 
the law of religious variation wouid lead us 
to suppose an actual founder of this new 
religion, since departures from old beliefs 
are commonly headed by some one person, 
almost invariably of obscure origin, and he 
instances Mrs. Eddy, practically unheard of 
before she gained position as the leader of 
the Christian Scientists; Joseph Smith, 
the poor, illiterate founder of Mormonism; 
and Mohammed, who herded sheep in a 
desert. If we had in mind no individual 
founder of Christianity, still the fact that we 
have the religion would lead us to believe 
that such a person lived, just as the planet 
Uranus, before it actually came into view, 
made itself known by the influence it exerted 
on other celestial bodies, so a religious re- 
former influences his age. We are convinced 
that he existed, although we may not 
positively know his personality. ‘This 
founder of the new faith, it is to be borne in 
mind, is not “Christ” (which is merely an 
official title), but Jesus, the son of Joseph 
and Mary, an entirely different personage 
from the one depicted for us in the Gospel 
according to John. The Gospel of Mark, 
says Dr. Crapsey, is undoubtedly the earliest 
document embodying the traditions of 
Christian history, and it is the one that gives 
us the clearest and most real perception of the 
individuality of Jesus. It contains passages 
that would never have been written after 
the deification of Jesus by the Church. In 
Mark we have the real character of Jesus pre- 
served for us as perfectly as the bones of the 
mastodon have been kept in the earth for 
centuries. 

Rejecting the passages in Josephus, Dr. 
Crapsey offered as his only secular evidence 
of the historicity of Jesus, the Annals of 
Tacitus. In July, 64 a.p., there was a great 
conflagration in Rome, which the Emperor 
Nero himself was said to have kindled. The 
passage in Tacitus referring to this is as fol- 
lows (15th book, Sec. 44): “‘Nero, in order 
to stifle the rumor, ascribed it to those people 
who were abhorred for their crimes and com- 
monly called Christians. These he punished 
exquisitely. The founder of that name, 
was Christus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
was punished as a criminal by the procura- 
tor, Pontius Pilate. This pernicious super- 
stition, thus checked for awhile, broke out 
again, and spread not only over Judea, the 
source of this evil, but reached the city also; 
whither flow from all quarters all things vile 
and shameful, and where they find shelter 
and encouragement. At first, only those 
were apprehended who confessed themselves 
of that sect: afterward, a vast multitude 
were detected by them, all of whom were 
condemned, not so much for the crime of 
burning the city, as their hatred of mankind. 
Their executions were so contrived as to 
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expose them to derision and contempt. 
Some were covered over with the skins of 
wild beasts, and torn to pieces by dogs: 
some were crucified,” etc. 

In taking up the negative side of the de- 
bate, Mr. Mangasarian examined first the 
sacred sources of information about the 
life of Jesus. He referred to the fact that 
the Old Testament has been edited: by late 
Christian writers and the name of Christ 
introduced in these headings, as in Isaiah. 
Coming to the New Testament, the Gospels 
are unreliable. The first few verses of Luke, 
declaring an intention to write of things 
which were ‘“‘most surely believed,” at that 
time, show clearly that the writer obtained 
his evidence at second-hand. 

The character of Jesus does not seem so 
clearly drawn to Mr. Mangasarian as it does 
to Dr. Crapsey. ‘“‘Is it conceivable,” he 
asks, ‘“‘that a man should say, Resist not 
evil; and also say, Sell your cloak and buy 
a sword? Is it possible he would say, Come 
unto me, and also say, Depart from me, ye 
cursed? Would he say we should forgive 
unto seventy times seven, and command at 
another time that if a man neglect to hear 
the Church he shall be asa heathen anda 
publican?” Here is an entirely different 
Christ, a mild character and a violent one 
compounded into one. 

The warning verse in John, “And many 
deceivers are entered into this world who 
confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh,” shows that there were many in the 
Church who did not firmly believe in the 
Jesus of theology. The Book of Barnabas, 
not considered authentic by the Church, and 
suppressed by it, denies that Jesus was ever 
crucified; and Barnabas was a coworker 
with Paul. Dr. Crapsey, however, does not 
consider that Barnabas has any weight; and 
he says that the denials, among early Chris- 
tians, of the crucifixion of Jesus, are ac- 
counted for by the fact that they did not 
believe it possible for a Son of God to meet 
with such a death. 

Turning to secular history, Mr. Mangasa- 
rian notes the silence of Philo and Josephus 
and questions also the attthenticity of the 
passage of Tacitus quoted by Dr. Crapsey, 
since it was not known to exist until the year 
1468. He thinks, further, that a forgery is 
apparent here, since the description of the 
persecution of the Christians sounds highly 
improbable: the Romans were not a per- 
secuting people. Furthermore, these atro- 
cious murders of Christians were said to have 
taken place in Rome in the year 64 A.D. Paul 
was there 63-65 A.D., and he says that during 
this time he was ‘‘preaching the Lord Christ 
with all boldness, and no man forbidding 
him,” Suetonius, although he condemns 
the reign of Nero, says that in his public 
entertainments he took particular care that 
no human lives should be sacrificed, ‘‘not 
even those of condemned criminals.” 

Mr. Mangasarian met Dr. Crapsey’s argu- 
ment regarding the antecedent probability 
that there was a real founder of the Christian 
religion, by alluding to the fact that we are 
not at all sure whether Moses and Buddha 
were or were not persons. Christianity may 
have grown as did republicanism or democ- 
racy in this country, instead of coming from 
the brain of one individual. ‘This is the same 
suggestion offered by Prof. George B. Foster 
in his recent book, “The Finality of the 
Christian Religion.” Dr. Foster says: ‘‘Per- 
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haps Christ is the embodiment of an idea; 
the idea of a redeemed people, or of a divine 
humanity, or of a political or popular move- 
ment.’”’? The Jews, however, were looking 
for a Messiah, and a number of them were said 
to have appeared. Paul writes warningly 
about the possibility of any one appearing to 
preach another Jesus. 

The Jesus of Christianity, thinks Mr. Man- 
gasarian, was very probably compiled from 
a number of Jesuses spoken of by Josephus. 
In the combination of these different per- 
sonages, Mr. Mangasarian finds an explana-. 
tion for the many-sided character of the 
Jesus of the Bible. He does not see in this 
traditional Jesus the founder of a new school 
of thought, but holds that all the sayings of 
Jesus had been paralleled in the literature 
of his own, as well as of other people. He 
was not the author of the idea of a universal 
Father and therefore the common brother- 
hood of man. 

The fact that none of the writers of the 
time at which Jesus is supposed to have 
lived made mention of him in their works 
(with the very dubious exception of Tacitus), 
certainly excludes the possibility of a belief 
in the miraculous happenings recorded in 
parts of the New Testament; but there 
seems to be no reason why we may not con- 
ceive of a teacher of the Jews who should 
quietly institute a new religion without 
coming under the notice of Paul, or of 
Josephus and other historians. A writer 
might have lived in the vicinity of Moham- 
med, when he was imparting his ideas in pri- 
vate, without perceiving there was anything 
remarkable about the man. Furthermore, 
if, as Dr. Crapsey has supposed, Jesus of 
Nazareth was a man of moods, it is possible 
thus to account for contradictory utterances. 
A divine personage would not contradict 
himself, but ordinary men and women do so 
every day. Fortunately there is now per- 
fect liberty to collect what evidence we can. 
It is, as Dr. Crapsey said in the course of his 
admirable remarks in this debate, a sign 
of the times when a large audience comes to- 
gether to listen dispassionately to an entirely 
frank discussion of such a character. 


Work among Italians. 


A special work of great interest is that 
being done by Mr. F. P. Malgeri among the 
Italians of Waltham and Watertown. Act- 
ing under commission of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, he has been visiting the 
Italian settlements, with the aim of ascer- 
taining and supplying their religious needs. 
This he has done most efficiently, and has 
laid the foundations of a work that is bound 
to result in permanent and large good. 

After visiting many families and becoming 
acquainted he held meetings at various 
places, all of which were well attended. He 
was able to enlist the services of a number 
of singers, who helped to make the meetings 
much more enjoyable. He found that the 
liberal faith was well received by his Italian 
audiences. 

In Waltham with the active assistance of 
Rev. C. A. Place, a committee was formed, 
consisting of Americans and Italians, to 
arrange and carry on a series of meetings, 
religious, social,#and educational, for the 
benefit of the¥Italian residents. Its aim is 
the general betterment of the conditions of 
1ife among the Italians. In Watertown, 
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with the help of Rev. W. F. Greenman, a 
similar committee was formed for similar 
purposes. 

This kind of work is valuable beyond cal- 
culation. We have too long been indifferent 
to the needs of the foreign stranger, letting 
him shift for himself, without a word of en- 
couragement or an act of kindly aid. Most 
of these new-comers live in hovels and tene- 
ments, performing the hardest and humblest 
work, and surrounded by influences that do 
not tend to uplift. This work is a practical 
contribution to the cause of good citizenship, 
and will do much to form a bond of union 
between the Italians and their American 
neighbors, Ges 


Deaver and Beyond. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


One keeps coming into Chicago and com- 
ing, but it takes a long time to arrive. 
Twenty years ago when I best knew it, there 
were certain assignable limits to Chicago, 
but where are those limits to-day? A table 
of statistics will tell the reader that while 
Boston has, all told, forty-two and one-half 
square miles of area, Chicago has one hundred 
and ninety square miles. ‘he full purport 
of these figures is only appreciated as one 
looks forth from a car window upon block 
after block of houses and interminably long, 
level streets beginning apparently nowhere 
and running on beyond any ordinary length. 
If the observer is keen and carries vividly 
in his imagination conditions as they ex- 
isted even at the time of the Columbian Ex- 
position, he cannot help but be impressed 
agreeably with the improvements, though, 
in comparison to what ought to be done, 
they make but a sorry show. ‘The upper 
part of the lake front that has been re- 
deemed from mere utilitarian purposes, the 
elevation of railway tracks, the cleaner as- 
pect of the busier streets, the notable re- 
straint and dignity of some of the modern 
commercial buildings, and, above all, a certain 
homogeneousness which is the permanent 
impress of a city, these especially give hope 
of a day when Chicago can fitly take its 
place alongside of Berlin, Paris, Vienna. 


‘| The improvement which one notices here and 


there in Chicago, one notices also at Omaha, 
though, even yet, Omaha is a disorganized 
river town, with no civic consciousness,—a 
fitting symbol to the erudeness of the Cen- 
tral Missouri section of our country. Its 
Burlington station is altogether admirable, 
a fitting rebuke to much of the ugliness about 
it. As the train pulls out of Omaha and pro- 
ceeds toward Lincoln, one begins to feel that he 
is in the West,—in a new land,—but even 
that new land is taking on the aspects of 
civilization in a remarkable way. ‘The tem- 
porary little wooden railway stations are 
giving place to better ones. Electric lights 
flash and sputter; numberless trees are to 
be seen in the distant landscape; good brick 
buildings are everywhere in evidence. 
Twenty years ago the dominating building in 
these straggling Nebraska towns was the 
brick public school-house. 
building of nearly equal dignity can now be 
seen: it is the Roman Catholic Church, too 
often its glaring modernness and absence of 
true Gothic proportions spoiling the gen- 
eral effect as at Colorado Springs. 
“Have you the Denver Republican?” 


Another brick | 
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MOV Ga 

“How much is it, five cents?’’ 

“Yeé-a, sure,” 

As my little newsboy hurriedly made the 
change and then ran down the Lincoln sta- 
tion platform after another customer, I held 
the paper mechanically in my hand thinking 
of the fact that all day long, and the day 
before in the cars, in restaurants, wher- 
ever men congregated, I had heard in ordi- 
naty speech the peculiar ““Yé-a” instead of 
“Yes.” Is the hissing consonant giving 
away in this Far West to the more euphon- 
eous vowel, and is the cause the coming and 
going of thousands of Italian and Scandina- 
vian immigrants? Be that as it may, there 
is a difference in pronunciation of many 
ordinary words and yet not as great a dif- 
ference ag one might be led to expect from 
the fusion of so many races. No, as a peo- 
ple our speech is much the same. The 
differences are in other directions noticeable 
in a certain breeziness of manner, in a wider 
comradeship, in a less regard for conven- 
tionalism in dress and in action. These 
differences unfold like a panoramic view, if 
one will take a through train out of Boston 
and the next evening find himself in Chicago, 
and the following evening in Omaha, and so 
on until in less than a week he has travelled 
two-thirds of our vast continent. 

Picking up and reading the Transcript as 
one is leaving Boston on such a fast train; 
the next morning buying a Detroit paper, 
that same evening reading the Chicago 
Record-Herald as one nears Chicago, the fol- 
lowing day, while going through Iowa, pur- 
chasing the Omaha Bee, and then, perhaps, 
as the Rocky Mountains come into view, read- 
ing a Denver News, gives to the traveller a 
printed commentary which helps him to 
understand current events more, which re- 
flects the tone and temper of the people and 
thus stimulates his own imagination. 

Sitting in the cosey corner of a New Eng- 
land study, I thought I understood something 
of the tremendous industrial advance west 
of the Missouri in the last fifteen or twenty 
years, but it needs just such a rapid trip as 
this to make one realize it, as he cannot 
realize it through reading or from the con- 
versation of friends. Coming across from 
the Canadian side to Detroit, one has a 
chance to see the yawning gulf of the new 
tunnel which soon will make the slow and 
cumbersome ferriage unnecessary; he sees, 
too, the multitudinous gangs of men and 
teams filling up dumps and rearing new 
streets; or, as the train slowly pulls out 
through suburban Detroit, he notices the 
numerous side spurs of tracks with their 
burden of freight cars, and hears afterwards, 
all through the day, the roaring and puffing 
of heavy trains filled with the products of 
factory and farm, speeding both West and 
East. 

Like a magic place of the Arabian Nights 
rises Gary, some miles east from Chicago. A 
year ago its site was a weary waste of sand 
dunes, inhospitable, dreary, with the tracks 
of the Wabash and Michigan Central as 
boundaries. To-day commodious modern 
houses are to be seen, and wide streets, upon 
which hundreds of shovellers and teamsters 
are at work, as well as a whole army of 
laborers beyond, building and filling in the 
elevated tracks which cross the Lake Shore 
Railroad. We used to think that natural 
advantages, an eligible site, was neces- 
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sary for a city. It does not seem so now, 
A steel magnate speaks, and a Gary arises: 
a railway president determines, and repair 
and car shops lay the basis of a Tacoma. 

That always surprising city, Denver, looms 
up suddenly as one travels mile after mile 
over the monotonous plains. Just why it 
should be where it is, and why it should con- 
tinue to grow and thrive as it does, is as much 
a marvel to me now as it was twenty years 
ago. I have at my tongue’send all the argu- 
ments and reasons given by Denverites, I 
can recite them now as I could back in the 
80's, and yet I’m strangely unconvinced in 
this year of 1908 as I was in 1888. ‘The fact 
remains, though, that Pueblo, with its 
natural situation and many advantages, will 
not outstrip Denver in this century, and it 
seems an equally apparent fact that Salt 
Lake City with its fertile valley will not out- 
distance Denver. Peerless, unique, Denver 
is now, as it was a quarter of a century ago, 
the Rocky Mountain capital of this vast 
trans-Missourian Empire. It is a much more 
beautiful city, comparatively, than it then 
was, though still ragged and unorganized in 
various sections. Its clean, well-kept as- 
phaltum streets in the down-town section 
are a delight; its capitol grounds and city 
park beautiful breathing spaces; its newer 
buildings in good taste; and its planned 
boulevards, partly completed along Cherry 
Creek, excellently conceived, and destined to 
become esthetic as well as convenient high- 
ways. 

With almost a certain fear I approached 
Unity Church. How would it impress me in 
comparison? When erected in 1885 it was 
among the best buildings in the city, often 
photographed by enterprising real estate 
firms, along with the county court-house 
and high school building, to show to Eastern 
tourists as a specimen of the solidity pertain- 
ing to Denyer’s ecclesiastical structures. 
Since then, of course, more pretentious and 
expensive churches have been erected; but, 
nevertheless, Unity Church is a substantial 
building and not unworthy of our cause. 
Its situation is now down town, and before 
long its trustees may have the problem pre- 
sented to them of moving up on Capitol Hill 
or remaining on the edge of the business 
quarter. ‘There is always some convention 
or other in Denver, and on my arrival I 
found the hotels full of earnest, loud-talking 
men discussing all phases of cattle breeding 
and dry farming. A humorous procession 
to accompaniment of cow bells and brass 
band told the Denverites that ‘‘ We're the 
coming industry.”” Westerners have almost 
a monopoly on that word ‘‘coming,’’ every- 
thing is in the future; one is told that in the 
coming years the agricultural products of 
Colorado will exceed in value all other in- 
dustries, or that such and such a place is 
“the coming town.’’ Indeed these keen, 
practical, hard-head Denverites are idealists 
of the first quality. They dream dreams 
and see visions, and the New Jerusalem is 
coming, “Sure,” only its modern name is 
Denver. 

A Unitarian club composed of the men of 
Unity Church has been formed, and judging 


‘\from the excellent attendance and the spirit 


of loyalty shown at the meeting I attended 
there is every reason to prophesy a future 
of influence. Mr. Utter,“the genial min- 
ister, has made a place for himself in the 
hearts of the people, At the church reception 
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on the following evening, it was a pleasant 
sight to see so many of “the Old Guard of 
1886,” and to know that its members were 
equally loyal to the present minister, as in 
former days they were to Rey. S. A. Eliot 
and to his predecessors. 

It was not easy for a Bostonian to realize, 
as the Denver and Rio Grande train sped 
southward and stopped for half an hour at 
the Pueblo station, that it was indeed mid- 
winter here in Colorado. ‘The warm flood of 
sunshine made an overcoat a burden. Here, 
too, in a superficial way, one could catch 
evidences of change and improvement. An 
encouraging word came to us of Mr. Nichols’s 
work. With real bravery and missionary 
zeal Mr. Nichols left his pleasant New Eng- 
land parish and came to Colorado where men 
of energy and ambition are needed. He is 
sure to reap his spiritual reward. We need 
a dozen more such young ministers to take 
charge in thriving Rocky Mountain centres. 
Where are our young men of equal zeal for 
the cause who are willing to dare and do? 
Here, in time, they may be sure of results 
that will give to them permanent satisfac- 
tion, 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 

A perfect day and most favorable condi- 
tions of attendance and interest made the 
midwinter reunion of the Isles of Shoals 
Association an occasion long to be remem- 
bered. The Second Church in Copley 
Square, Boston, was well filled, and the pro- 
gram was successfully carried out. ‘The 
morning exercises at 10.45 were opened, 
after organ playing, by a prayer by Rev. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson. The president, 
Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, had spared no pains 
to make the occasion a success, and his ad- 
dress of welcome brought in the atmosphere 
of the Isles of Shoals. It was Washington’s 
Birthday, and Rev. George H. Badger’s 
“Recognition of the National Character of 
the Day” found appropriate place. The 
conference sermon was preached by Rey. 
Thomas Van Ness, and a devotional service 
conducted by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers 
brought the formal exercises to a close, 
whereupon the meeting broke up into ani- 
mated groups who exchanged greetings and 
congratulations. An unusually delicious 
luncheon was served to about two hundred 
guests. Later the president, Mr. Thomas 
H. Elliott, called the meeting to order, and 
introduced as toastmaster Rey. Francis 
Tiffany, who brought forward as speakers, 
Rev. George H. Young, Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys, Mr. Ramsdell, proprietor of 
the Oceanic House on Star Island, Rev. 
Henry H. Saunderson, and Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham. Mr. Ramsdell made what he 
declared to be the first speech of his life, and 
it was received with especial applause. Mrs. 
Elliott read a new hymn by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes. During the course of the 
speaking Mr. Elliott read several letters 
which he has received from well-known 
Shoalers, and from these we give a few 
extracts :-— 

“Tt will be a capital thing if you can bring 
the spirit of devotion, comradeship, and 
what we might call ‘applied religion,’ 
which gives a charm to Isles of Shoals meet- 
ings, into the midst of our winter life in 
Boston.” (Dr. Edward E. Hale.) 

“T am proud of my Shoals lineage, proud 
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that my relationship with the islands of the 
blessed goes back to the first week of summer 
meetings ever held there. I am always 
glad of an opportunity to return, and if I 
may not meet my Shoals brethren in Boston 
in February, I sincerely hope to do so on 
Star Island in July.” (Rev. Alfred Rod- 
man Hussey.) 

“How gladly I would grasp the hands and 
look into the faces of all those good friends 
who are as inseparable a part of the Isles of 
Shoals as a sea-gull or a piece of sea-weed.’’ 
(Rev. John Haynes Holmes.) 


The Morehouse Memorial Library. 


A visitor to the New York Unitarian 
Headquarters, Fourth Avenue and 2oth 
Street, will find installed there the youngest 
undertaking of the New York League of 
Unitarian women. This is the Morehouse 
Memorial Library, a free lending library of 
Unitarian literature. The entire theologi- 
cal library of the late Rev. D. W. Morehouse 
is among the books,as are also the works of 
Mr. Slicer, Mr. Savage, Mr. ‘Gannett, J. W. 
Chadwick, William Ellery Channing, and 
many other eminent writers. 

New York people are recommended to 
peruse a copy of the catalogue obtainable at 
the rooms, and see for themselves the many 
interesting and instructive volumes on the 
shelves. 


Dr. Charles F. Dole’s Western Trip. 


Dr. Charles F. Dole spent the month of 
January in the West as a Billings lecturer. 
During that time he visited eight places and 
delivered nineteen sermons and addresses. 
His fame as minister and author resulted in 
his being able to gather together large audi- 
ences, many being thus brought for the first 
time into contact with the Unitarian Church 
and movement. In this are largely the 
genius and the gain of the Billings Lecture- 
ship plan. 

At Marietta, Ohio, he spoke to audiences 
of one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
people. On the Monday following he lec- 
tured upon ‘‘The Liberal Religious Move- 
ment,’’ and was tendered a reception after- 
wards. On Wednesday night he lectured 
upon the same subject in the Unitarian 
church in Cincinnati. In Louisville, Ky., 
three meetings were held. On Friday he 
lectured before a large audience, the ex- 
mayor of the city presiding, and many repre- 
sentatives people of the city being present. 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay writes a glowing ac- 
count of this meeting and of the two Sunday 
services, expressing his appreciation of both 
the pleasure and the profit of Dr. Dole’s 
visit. 

In Kansas City he made three addresses, 
two in the church and one before the women 
of the Atheneum Club of the city. In 
Ottawa, Kan., he spoke in the Congrega- 
tional church and addressed the students of 
the Ottawa University (Baptist). Three 
lectures and addresses were given in Law- 
rence, Kan., two in the church and one be- 
fore the high school students. He preached 
in both Unitarian churches in St. Louis to 
large congregations. 

From all points visited have come letters 
of delight and appreciation. Dr. Dole has 
evidently imparted to all who were privi- 
leged to hear him something of his fine spirit 
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of quiet optimism and resolute purpose. It 
is surely an inspired plan by which we can 
share with others the inspiring influence of 
the words and presence of Dr. Dole. 


Seats Needed. 


Any one of our churches that has old seats 
or pews to dispose of and wishes to place them 
where they will do much good, in a little 
mission church among the colored people, 
should write to Rev. Dr. J. T. Docking, who 
is the president of a large school for the 
colored people in Jacksonville, Fla. 


(Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Information. 


The following slip will be received by 
ministers and others within the next week 
or two, but I think it well to print it here, 
hoping it may catch the eye of some reader 
who really wants to take advantage of this 
opportunity :-— 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
offers for sale a limited number of copies of 
the first volume of “Hours of Thought on 
Sacred Things,’ by James Martineau, for 50 
cents each; by mail 60 cents. The publisher’s 
price for the book is $1.50. All those who 
have not a copy of this book in their library 
should avail themselves of the opportunity 
to secure this work of Martineau, which has 
a permanent value. Cash orders preferred. 
Address: Unitarian Book Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

We have received and have on sale at the 
Book Room four books of English publica- 
tion. One or two have received notice in 
the Christian Register. They are calculated 
to be helpful to teachers in their Sunday- 
School work. 

“Jesus of Nazareth: Historical and Criti- 
cal Survey of His Life and Teaching,” by 
Etienne Giran of Amsterdam. 170 pages; 
cloth bound. Price, 75 cents net; postage 
12 cents. 

“The Practical Teaching of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, as found in the Gospel according to 
Matthew,” 34 lessons, compiled by Arthur 
W. Fox. Cloth bound; 199 pages. Price, 
60 cents net; postage 7 cents. 

“The Early Church; Its Orders and In- 
stitutions,” by A. Hermann Thomas, Cam- 
bridge. Introduction by J. Estlin Carpenter. 
Cloth bound; pages 270. Price, 60 cents 
net; postage 9 cents. 

‘‘How to Keep Young,” by Rev. Joseph 
Wood. Flexible covers; pages 28. Price, 
40 cents net; postage 3 cents. 

Turning from the publication to the finan- 
cial side of things, I would call the attention 
of our co-workers and friends to the fact 
that the second appeal has gone out this 
month for usual donations, and for other 
sums that may be obtained. There are a 
little over two months remaining before our 
books are closed for the current year. Only 
about seventy-five out of approximately 
three hundred givers have thus far responded. 
One great fear in the minds of the officers 
is that when matters are left to such a late 
date, there are many mischances likely to 
happen by which the contribution will not 
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_ Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

-Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, : : 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches te promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing. pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


be sent in. Will not our Sunday Schools 
and churches take the appeal in hand at 
once? 

It is our earnest hope that something be 
received from the Sunday School and also 
from the congregation. Such an action on 
the part of any society will tend to quicken 
interest, not only on the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society and its important work, but 
will have a salutary effect on the members 
of the church itself, young and old. When 
subjects are brought home and the results 
of supporting a cause are set forth, the bene- 
fit is to enlighten the givers and open up 
either a new loyalty or an old one. 

A thousand times, I think scarcely less, 
have I said in public that theoretically all 
intelligent Unitarians concede the state- 
ment that our future depends upon the 
young people. Ministers and others add to 
that premise the conviction that the Sunday 
School is not simply the nursery of the 
church, but a training school for citizenship 
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and character. How can this important 
source be made strong unless our people sus- 
tain it generously? For all the helpful aid 
that has been given in the past we are duly 
thankful, and we ask once more for a 
renewal, Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Contributions. 


This is the season when our unions, not 
having done so previously, should be making 
haste to send in their yearly contributions, 
both to the National Union and to the mis- 
sionary causes, of which we have two this 
year,—Proctor Academy and a special mis- 
sionary trip. 

While we make no stipulation as to how 
much any one union shall give, nevertheless 
we expect each organization to give as lib- 
erally as possible. 

It has been said that Unitarians do not 
give as generously to their own catses as 
to the various outside demands, so we 
should repudiate this statement in every 
way wecan. How better than by beginning 
right in our own young people’s societies? 

For Proctor Academy we have voted $150, 
ormore, ‘There has previously been reported 
in this column $33, contributed, and this with 
the following makes a total of $85.75 :— 


Disciples vauild, Boston: 5. i<.0. 5 sje cision $1.25 
eri Ge OM Ss cs ic ces wie « 2,00 
Ramieeeen ee ee SS see Ss 2.50 
Past ecugewater ss «so ots eshee. Seek 1,00 
RAC OINLOUO Me Te ower shiec) 3) Shicie le SL SA 5.00 
SE hen a, Be, oo Se 5.00 
TC SIC ga erg SS Gy ee ee 3.00 
VESTS T LS \AWG ashi a SRS ne i 5.00 
Wit ewe een SOS es. see 5.00 
Se ae ee ks ee 2.00 
Mira eA Oe) ovis tel) = rele isl sew ee 20.00 
WHGREBNGRMEN sh Soo s aie ols o 2 lols 6 sys 1,00 
2. 
Previously received... 6... 20's ows me 
PADRE TE isthts ee sa ee a er o $85.75 


For the special missionary work we have 
also voted $150, or more, and the following 
$22.75 has been sent in:— 


Dimcapmen Sanitid, Boston... 2 2 2 ee we $1.25 
CS as aes 2.50 
PS SU aS Har 2.00 
MECN. ays. See SS 5.00 
PEC 2) ey ON a 5.00 
Oe ar ee 5.00 
(VOTE OS Se 2.00 

$22.75 


Final Results of the Biennial Bazaar. 


Although the Biennial Bazaar occurred 
some time ago, and the sum cleared, both on 
this and the Christmas sale, early in Decem- 
ber, has been announced either in this col- 
umn or in Word and Work, there still re- 
mained some matters to be cleared up and 
a few articles unsold before the final reckon- 
ing could be made. 

The committee has worked as hard as pos- 
sible to dispose of the remaining articles, 
and now that all have been taken it gives 
the sum of $1,970.30 as the total, not quite 
the $2,000 hoped for, but yet a most credit- 
able showing, better than has ever been 
attained before at any of our previous fairs. 
It may be remembered that our best, previ- 
ous to this, was in 1903, when the Festival 
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of Nations was held in Copley Hall, Boston, 
and $1,588.50 was netted. 

The committee hopes that every one who 
helped and who took an interest in the fair 
feels a proper pride in this splendid result; 
and, forgetting all the weariness and hard 
work incidental to anything of the kind, is 
looking confidently forward to our next. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The South Middlesex Alliance Branches 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street on Thursday, 
March 5, at 11 A.M. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, March 4, will be conducted 
by Rey. W. I. Lawrance of Winchester, 


a 

The third of four tectures by Prof. Eph- 
raim Emerton on ‘Early Reformation 
Thought” will be given at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Monday, March 2, at 2.30 P.M. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held Monday, March 
2, at eleven o’clock in Room 3, 25 Beacon 
Street. Officers of other branches are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 


@A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon at half-past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the home of Rev. H.C. De Long, 
141 High Street, Medford, Monday, March 
2. Luncheon at 1 p.m. Subject of paper, 
“Preaching.” Take West Medford cars 
from Sullivan Square to Powder House 
Road, corner of High Street. 


In the lectures of the Tuckerman School 
course Rev. Thomas Van Ness will begin on 
March 3 a series of four talks on ‘‘The 
Changed Basis for our Sunday-schools,’’ 
The special topic for March 3 will be ‘‘Suc- 
cess: Upon what Dependent?’ On March 
4 Rey. Charles F. Dole will speak on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Civics in the Sunday-school.’”’ 
The lectures are at four o’clock at 25 Beacon 
Street. 


Meetings. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE UNIVERSALIST AND 
UNITARIAN CHURCHES OF VERMONT AND 
QuEBEC.—Another illustration of co-opera- 
tion between Unitarians and Universalists 
was given recently in the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Ministerial Association, held 
on February 18 and 19 with the Unitarian 
Church in Burlington, Vt. The illness of 
some, and the absence from the State of 
others, of the members prevented a large 
attendance, but the sessions were enjoyable 
and profitable, and the hospitality generous 
in a marked degree. ‘‘Modern Methods of 
Church Work” were set forth by Rev. G. F. 
Fortier of St. Albans; Rev. Samuel R. Max- 
well of Walpole, N.H., presented elements in 
“The Strength and the Weakness of the 
Liberal Christian Church”; and Prof. Emer- 
son of the University of Vermont kindly 
filled the gap in the program occasioned by 
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the absence of Rev. A. Francis Walch of St. 
Johnsbury with a scholarly réview of Héf- 
ding’s ‘‘Philosophy of Religion.’”’ ‘The 
papers were discussed quite freely. At the 
noon intermission the Association was wel- 
comed by President Buckham of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in the Billings Library 
and visited several of the new buildings of 
this growing institution. The noon lunch 


Deaths. 


BUCK.—At Cambridge, Feb. 19, 1908, of pneumenia, 
Mary Ellen phearee, jaughter of the late Rey. Dr. Oliver 
Stearns, and wife of Rev. Charles W. Buck. The funeral 
was held at 8 Mason Street; Cambridge, on Friday, the 
2ist, at 3 P.M. 


FAULKNER.—At Keene, N.H., Jan. 25, 1908, Caro- 
line H. Faulkner, widow of Hon. Francis A. Faulkner, 
aged 82 years, 5 months, and 3 days. 

It seems but fair to the dear friend who has left us after 
long years of slowly increasing weakness and helplessness, 
that we, who remember her in the days of strength and 
usefulness, should recall her brave, true life, and her active 
and generous endeavor through many years to help in 
every effort for the improvement of our city and its inhab- 
itants, who were all her friends. 

Nearly the whole of her long life was passed among 
us, and her sympathy and kindly interest could always be 
counted on by all who needed them. Her good sense, 
sound judgment, and active work found place in many 
channels, but any especial work accomplished by her 
seems of less account to us now than the spirit in, which 
she labored. In every undertaking, her calm tempera- 
ment and cheerful optimism gave courage and strength to 
those associated with her. 

Her deeply religious nature naturally found its fullest 
expression in the Unitarian Church, to whose welfare she 
was devoted, but her friendships and her good will knew 
no narrow boundaries. A true Christian, in the highest 
sense, she bore the many severe afflictions that came into 
her life with cheerful fortitude, never questioning the wis- 
dom and goodness of her heavenly Father, and when blind- 
ness and suffering became her portion, no one ever heard 
her complain or even say that her lot was a hard one. 
‘*God’s love cannot fail,’’ and ‘‘underneath me are the 
everlasting arms,’’ was the constant cry of her soul until 
her mind became too weak for thought. 

One by one the friends of her youth have gone before 
her tothe silent land. Of her seven children but one re- 
mained to the end of her life, and his devotion was her 
greatest comfort, so long as she was conscious of it. And 
now she, too, has 

“Left the fields behind her 
O’er which she scattered seed, 


And passed into the future, 
Which none of us can read,”” 


J. §, WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station, 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE, istuce’Six trends 
to join one of my tours, a free ticket will be given. A 
plytoEDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N Nv. 


ANTED.—A teacher of experience to actas head 
teacher ina Southern Educational Institution for 
whites. Work of high school grade. Position available 
at once. Address: L. W., care of Christian Register, a72 
Congress Street, Boston. 


ITUATION WANTED as working housekeeper 

by American widow (and daughter 12 years) in small 

family for low wages. References given. Apply C.A.H., 
272 Congress St. 


y | é YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 

Mass. to Va. Sproat weet conte climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Roches suburb. é miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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was at the Ware parsonage, and the evening 
meal was a pleasant parish supper at the 
church. The sessions ended with a service 
of worship on Wednesday evening, at which 
a sermon on ‘‘Peace between Nations’’ was 
preached by Rev. E. E. Marggraf of North 
Hatley, P.Q. 


WoRCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomrEn.—A very successful meeting of the 
league was held at the Church of the Unity, 
Wednesday, February 19. In spite of a 
hard snowstorm there were sixty-five women 
present. The morning session was devoted 
to the regular business, and to a very inter- 
esting talk on Egypt by Miss Abbie White of 
Farnumsville. Miss White dwelt especially 
on the old religious forms and observances, 
and showed many pictures of temples and 
mummies, At this session the resolutions 
on the death of Mrs. Sarah Theo Brown 
drawn up by Miss May of Leicester and Mrs. 


Alexander Chamberlain were read. ‘They 
* were as follows :— 
Resolved, That the Worcester County 


League of Unitarian Women feels deeply be- 
reaved in parting with its oldest and most 
valued member, Mrs. Sarah Theo Brown, 
who from the beginning has stood for the 
highest religious, educational, and charitable 
intentions of the league, and set an example 
of unselfish, laborious devotion to its best 
interests, that we hope will always stimulate 
the members to do their best for its and for 
her dear sake; and that while we sorrow 
much that we shall see her face no more, we 
gratefully recognize the gracious Providence 
that permitted her to spend a long life to the 
very end in work for uplifting humanity. 
One who has seen her in familiar household 
ways, as in public ministrations, thanks God 
for the privilege of having known and loved 
her nearly sixty years. 


At the afternoon session the subject was 
Civil Service. ‘wo very interesting papers 
were given, one by Mrs. Homer P. Lewis on 
“The History of Civil Service,’’ the second 
by Mrs. Richard Cabot of Boston, ‘‘ What 
Women can do for the Merit System.’’ The 
league then adjourned until the March 
meeting. 


THE UNITARIAN SuNDAy-ScHoo, UNION 
or Boston.—The fifth meeting of the 
twenty-fifth season was held at the South 
Congregational Church, Monday evening, 
February 17. ‘the first business to come 
before the meeting was the adoption of the 
revised by-laws, which had been presented 
to the Union at the January meeting. With 
one or two slight changes, they were adopted. 
A Nominating Committee to report at the 
April meeting a list of officers for the season 
of 1908-09 was appointed by the president 
as follows: Mr. Burt of Newton, Miss Faxon 
of Quincy, Rev. G. F. Pratt of Dorchester, 
Mr. West of Braintree, and Rev. E. A. Hor- 
ton. Owing to the fact that the April meet- 
ing would fall upon the date of the celebra- 
tion of Patriots’ Day, it was voted to change 
the date of that meeting to Tuesday evening, 
April 21. Mr. A. T. Baker of the Norfolk 
Church and Rev. B. F. McDaniel of Barnard 
Memorial were appointed delegates to the 
next meeting of the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union. 

The subject for the evening was ‘Sources 
of Religious Instruction for the Young.” 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton spoke 
first on the Bible. He deprecated very 
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strongly the movement which had discarded 
the Bible as a text-book in the Sunday- 
school. This old book, he said, is the book 
that made New England great and glorious 
in her moral character: it is the source of the 
moral greatness of this people. As a book 
of religious history and ethics it is the 
greatest and most interesting text-book the 
world has ever known. Why should it be 
discarded as the principal source of instruc- 
tion for the young? The higher criticism 
has cleared away much that was difficult 
to teach, and we are left free to teach the 
Bible as it is of living, practical value 
to-day. With the passing of Bible reading 
in the home, and its study forbidden in the 
public schools, there is no place where it will 
or can be taught as it should be except by 
the Unitarian Sunday-school teacher. It 
is then our duty, to resurrect;from the heap 
of discarded and outgrown things to which 
it has been cast, the Bible with all its 
grandeur, its great ethical teaching and 
literature, and use it as our chief text-book 
for religious instruction. 

Rev. Charles Edwards Park, who spoke 
on “Extra Biblical Sources,”’ felt, too, that a 
good knowledge of the Bible was of first im- 
portance. It is a part of the education of 
any one who claims good culture. Two 
years given to a study of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, three years to the Gospels, and one 
year to Paul and the Apostolic period would 
not be too much. But some variety is de- 
sirable, and the subjects are suggested by 
the inquiries of the child during his study. 
Art and poetry, as sources of instruction, are 
used to best advantage as aids to emphasize 
and fix an impression, provided care is used 
in selecting pictures and poems that tell the 
story and so drive home the salient features 
of the lesson. ‘These are especially suitable 
for the younger children. 

A well-arranged Sunday-school course 
will keep abreast of the child’s mind and be 
able to meet at all times his questions. 
When the child questions what has the life 
of Christ to do with the rest of the world, 
we must deal with the rest of the world, and 
teach the place of Christ and Christianity 
in history. Here is the place for a year’s 
study of noble personalities. The speaker 
particularly urged a study of early Chris- 
tian leaders and saints, each of whom repre- 
sents a definite channel through which the 
spirit of Christ is brought into touch with 
real living. Then at the appropriate time 
the older pupils should be introduced to 
other religions. A year’s study of them as 
a comparison and foil will make them better 
understand and appreciate the worth of 
Christianity. ° 

Mr. Kent of Providence spoke on “ Nature.’”’ 
On liberal teachers, he said, falls the grand- 
est and hardest task that can befall a teacher 
of religion—to re-establish the absolute in- 
tegrity of God’s word. It has been a pitiful 
error, the separating the one word of God, 
which is nature, and in and out of the Bible 
reveals what God and man are. In nature 
there is nothing to lead to love or trust in 
God, has been the belief and teaching of 
many of our religious leaders and poets, 
overlooking the fact that nature below man 
and man are all one world with one divine 
meaning through it all. In man nature 
reaches its completeness. It is not so 
difficult now to teach this oneness of God’s 
revelation. We have the clue in the doc- 
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trine of unity and evolution. Although the 
text-books are very few to helpers, we 
have a beginning in those of John Fiske, 
Drummond, E. P. Power, and Arabella 
Buckley. 

Our Sunday-school adherents do not come 
into the close personal touch with nature 
that is best, but apart from actual contact 
hints may be secured from the few text- 
books that are available. All of us have it 
in us to bring nature before our own pupils, 
and to make them know that there is some- 
thing to be learned from every type of 
nature beneath us. Edna H. Stebbins, 


Secretary. 2 
Churches. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—First Parish: Rev. 
James De Normandie preached at this church 
on Sunday morning last, and the congrega- 
tion were greatly gratified when he read 
from the pulpit a letter received from Rev. 
Roger S, Forbes, now of Dedham, Mass., 
accepting the call tendered him to become 
the pastor of this historic church. Mr. 
Forbes is the thirteenth minister of the 
Dedham parish and is the son of Rey, ~ 
and Mrs. John P. Forbes of Brooklyn. He 
was born in 1878. He attended Bristol 
Academy, Taunton, and Phillips Andover, 
where he was graduated in 1896. He then 
entered Harvard College, graduating in 1900, 
and the Harvard Divinity School, from 
which he was graduated in 1903. In the 
summer of 1902 he served the Liberal Chris- 
tian Society of Sullivan, Me., as preacher. 
The Dedham Church was his first pastorate 
as an ordained minister. 


Fat River, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. John B. W. Day: A bas-relief tablet 
in green bronze has been placed in the Meet- 
ing-house in memory of the late Mrs. Foster 
Hooper. ‘The tablet, which is the gift of her 
grandson, Parker Hooper, is a_ half-size 
replica by the late Augustus Saint Gaudens 
of his famous angel bas-relief known as 
“Amor Caritas.’ The original is the prop- 
erty of the Luxembourg Museum in Paris. 
The bas-relief, which is three feet high, rep- 
resents an angel whose uplifted arms sup- 
port a flat panel bearing the inscription 
“Amor Caritas” (‘Love and Charity”). A 
green marble bracket and panel support the 
bronze bas-relief. The simple inscription 
reads, ‘In Memory of Nancy Legge Wood 
Hooper MDCCCXIX-MDCCCXCVIIL.” At 
the service of dedication on Sunday 
morning, February 16, the minister, taking 
as his text the angel figure, spoke “Of that 
Love which is Charity’s.”’ 


Great Faiis, Mont.—Rey. John Ma- 
lick: An attractive bulletin is published 
every month containing the names of the 
officers of the church and the subjects of 
sermons, as well as information concerning 
the Sunday-school and Women’s Alliance. 
Upon this bulletin appears. the statement, 
“We are an association of people in quest of 
reality in life and religion. The ends in 
view are right living and clear thinking.” 
Upon the title page in bold type is printed 
“In the freedom of truth for the worship of 
God and the service of man,” In the early 
part of February Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
from Boston, sent out by the Unitarian As- 
sociation of Boston as a Billings lecturer, 
was well received. As Mr. Billings made 
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much of his money in this section, it seems 
fitting that the lecturers in his name should 
visit Great Falls. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInn.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. E. S. Hodgin: The interior of 
the ‘church has been greatly helped by the 
renovations, and the main auditorium is 
praised for its quiet tones and general at- 
tractivenéss. Acard has been issued for 
general distribution containing what is 
called aj}Membership Pledge. ‘‘We whose 
mames are hereto subscribed desiring a re- 
ligious organization which shall make in- 
tegrity of life its first aim and leave thought 
free, associate ourselves together as the 
First Unitarian Society of Minneapolis and 
accept to its membership all who wish to 
unite with us for the promotion of truth, 
righteousness, reverence, and charity among 
men,” ‘This statement is the formal bond. 
All who find in its sentiments an inspiration 
to noble living and who desire to do their 
part in the common cause for which the so- 
ciety stands in the community are cordially 
invited to sign this statement.’’ The cal- 
endar for February gives an account of the 
Men’s Club and of its meeting on the 21st 
when Prof. D. D. Mayne of the State Agri- 
cultural School spoke on ‘‘Industrial Edu- 
cation and Trade Schools.” On February 
12, Lincoln’s birthday, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness addressed an informal meeting in the 
church parlors, Mr. Van Ness took his 
hearers from San Francisco to Tiflis in 
Russia; told of the new churches in the 
Rocky Mountain West; described the early 
history of the Second Church in Boston, of 
which he is now the minister; and thus by 
linking together the old and the new brought 


. out vividly the world aspect of Unitarianism 


and the loyalty of those far away in the 
Russian East, as well as in the American 
West, for the cause of liberal and simple 
Christianity. The ladies of the Minneapolis 
church have assumed responsibility for cer- 
tain work at the Unity Settlement House, 
a most important social religious organi- 
zation. 


Monvracuk, Mass,—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. N. Somers: The recently or- 
ganized Branch of the Alliance have just 
held their first fair, which was a splendid 
success in every respect. The net proceeds 
in money were $104; but this is only a part 
of the results, the greater portion of which 
ean only be measured in terms of enthu- 
siasm and thankfulness to the many Alli- 
ances that contributed articles for the sale 
or money, and very many letters of sym- 
pathy and congratulations from many others, 
that have inspired our women with hope and 
courage for the long, hard struggle ahead of 
them in rebuilding the society. The people 
of the parish wish to put on record their 
thanks for the cordial sympathy and help 
that has been given them in their efforts to 
restore this old church to something like its 
former usefulness to this town. 


Sourn Natick, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Parish, Rev John F. Meyer: At present the 
pastor is delivering, in a scholarly and con- 
vincing manner, a series of sermons dealing 
with the Creation, which is proving of great 
interest to the members of his congregation. 
An efficient children’s choir, assisted by 
Miss Howe, soprano, a student at Wellesley 
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College, furnishes the music for the morning 
services under the direction of the organist, 
Miss Alice Shepard of Roxbury, Mass. . The 
first Sunday of each month a vesper service 
is held at which visiting clergymen generally 
speak, and good music is always provided. 
The Sunday-school has a large attendance, 
and is in a good condition financially. Mrs, 
J. E. Cooper is its superintendent. The 
school has been presented with a number of 
pictures of religious subjects taken from 
noted paintings, and they add greatly to the 
beauty of the room. The Women’s Alli- 
ance recently held their annual fair which 
netted them five hundred dollars ($500), 
An entertainment was held in connection 
with the fair under the patronage of Mrs. 
R. G. Shaw, at which Beatrice Herford of 
Boston gave some of her original mono- 
logues. The society is showing an unusual 
interest in the work of the church, both 
spiritually and financially. 


TorEKA, Kan.—Unity Church, Rev. J. H. 
Jones: On January 14 the trustees of Unity 
Church served a turkey banquet in connec- 
tion with the annual church meeting. 
This banquet was a departure from the 
tegular custom for the annual meeting, and 
one which was highly pleasing in its results. 
It was attended by about eighty-five people 
as against about fifteen who attended the 
same meeting last year. At this meeting 
the various interests of the church were re- 
ported, and all found to be in a prosperous 
condition and showing signs of both life and 
progress. This is especially true of the 
Sunday-school and the Branch Alliance, 
both of which are far superior in efficiency 
to what they were a year ago, On the even- 
ing of February 15 a Valentine Social was 
held which was well attended and much en- 
joyed by all. 


Personal. 


Mr. Charles C. Kellogg has resigned the 
position of secretary of the General Theo- 
logical Library of Boston. 


From the old family homestead in Water- 
town, now occupied by Mrs. Helen A. Hos- 
mer, one of the very few remaining relatives, 
the funeral of Miss Harriet G. Hosmer, the 
famous sculptor, took place on Sunday 
afternoon. The service was conducted by 
Rev. Walter Greenman, minister of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church of Water- 
town. The service was brief and without 
music, and at its conclusion the body was 
taken to the crematory at Mount Auburn, 


An Interdenominational Conference. 


An Interdenominational Conference for 
Church and Guild Workers at State univer- 
sities will be held in Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
March 31 and April 1 and 2. ‘The idea of 
such a conference originated with some of 
the men working in Ann Arbor in connec- 
tion with the churches of the city, who be- 
lieved that an exchange of news and dis- 
cussion of methods of work would be help- 
ful. On the local committee of arrangements 
are representatives of almost all the Prot-) 
estant churches, including the Unitarian 
Church, Already the Conference is assum- 
ing larger proportions than had been antic- | 
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ipated, and there seems some probability 
that it may become an annual event. Al- 
though the conference is primarily intended 
for those doing work in State university 
towns, all other persons who are interested 
are cordially invited to attend. The Clas- 
sical Conference meets in Ann Arbor at the 
same time and will hold one joint session 
with the Conference of Church Workers, 
while the lectures of Rev. Prof. Hugh Black, 
M.A,, who is to be in the city, will also con- 
stitute part of the program. 

The provisional program, so far as can 
tow be announced, is as follows: On the 
evening of Tuesday, March 31, there will be, 
after a lecture by Rev. Prof. Hugh Black, 
a welcoming address by President Angell of 
Michigan, with response by President Mac- 
kenzie of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
and an address by Bishop Williams of 
Michigan. 

On Wednesday morning an address on 
“Religious Education in State Universities,” 
by Prof. F. W. Kelsey of Michigan, will be 
discussed by Rev. Henry F. Cope, secretary 
Religious Educational Association, and ‘‘The 
Claims of the Ministry upon University 
Men” will be presented by Rev. J. W. Coch- 
ran, D.D., secretary Presbyterian Board of 
Education. In the afternoon there will be 
a paper on ‘Affiliated Colleges and the 
State Universities” by Rev. Merrifield of 
the University of North Dakota, and “Latin 
and Greek as a Preparation for the Minis- 
try” will be discussed in joint session with 
Classical Conference. In the evening an 
address will be given by Prof. Hugh Black. 

On Thursday, April 2,in the morning 
“Organization and Methods of Work” will 
be discussed under the following divisions: 
“Finances,” ‘‘ Dormitories,” ‘‘Local Churches 
and the Student,” ‘‘Church Guilds and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association,’ and 
in the afternoon the discussion will be con- 
tinued on “‘Bible Classes for Students,” and 
“How to meet the Social Needs of the 
Students.” ‘The evening address will be by 


Rev, Hugh Black. 


It is greatly to be hoped that our liberal 
churches may be represented at this Con- 
ference, Further inquiries may be addressed 
to Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Unitarian Par- 
sonage, Ann Arbor, or to Mr. Fred Merri- 
field, the secretary of the local committee. 


We need more faith in our faith as a mes- 
sage, not only for us, but for all mankind. 
We hold the truth in trust: to keep it is a 
crime. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 
CARE OF REAL ESTATE IN Boston 
AND MORTGAGE BROKER 


Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ‘ 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


children. ‘ 4 x 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 


with the central office. im es ; 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President, — 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y, Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas- 
Parker B. Field, Suferintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Post: ‘Well, how did you like the 
picnic?” Yost: ‘I was so glad to get 
home again that I was glad I went.”—Up- 
to-Daite. 


It is told of a former librarian of the 
Atheneum that some one asked him, “Is 
Justin Martyr in?” The prompt reply was, 
“JT do not think the gentleman is a member 
of the club, but I will see.” —Christian Lztfe. 


“T hope I see you well,” he said, fluently, 
to the old farmer leaning on his hoe, “I 
hope you do,” was the unexpected answer, 
“but, if you don’t see me well, young man, 
put on specs,’’—Exchange. 


The story is told of an old peasant woman 
in Buckinghamshire, England, who, praising 
her favorite curate to the rector, exclaimed, 
“Ah, sir, Mr. Drone is quite an angel in 
sheep’s clothing.”’—Exchange. 


Her Father: “Young man, can you 
afford to marry?” Prospective Son-in- 
law: “Certainly. I have a friend who has 
just been ordained as a minister, and he is 
willing to perform the ceremony for nothing, 
just for practice.”—Chicago News. 


Dr, Swain and Bishop Clarke met one icy 
morning on College Hill. The doctor said 
to the bishop, ‘‘Sinners stand on slippery 
places.” Just then the bishop went down. 
Looking up at Dr. Swain he rejoined: 
“Yes, I perceive they do! But I can’t.” 


The word ‘altar’? occurred in the Script- 
ure selection. ‘‘What is an altar?” said 
the teacher. ‘‘A place to burn insects,” re- 
plied an honest boy. ‘‘ Who were the foolish 
virgins?”” brought the answer from a little 
girl, ‘Them as didn’t get married.” —Pacific. 


The editor of a periodical that pays only on 
publication sent the following letter to the 
ancient address of a contributor: “If the 
author of ‘The Cave in the Sea’ is still living, 
he is hereby notified that his story has just 
been published, and that we have a check 
to his credit.” Shortly afterward the editor 
received the following reply: ‘‘Dear Sir,— 
He died twenty years ago; but his great- 
grandchildren will be pleased to receive the 
check, if forwarded during the present cen- 
tury.”’—Aitlanta Constitution, 


The following are said by Harper's Weekly 
to be genuine samples of school definition: 
About this time Columbus was cursing 
around among the West Indies. Jackson’s 
campaign in the Valley was the greatest 
piece of millinery work ever known. The 
Valkyrie were the Choosers of the Slain, and 
the Valhalla the Haulers of the Slain. The 
eldest son of the king of France is called The 
Dolphin. The Duke of Clarence, according 
to his usual custom, was killed in battle. 
Heathen are paragon (pagans) that wash 
up idle things. The Indians call their 
women squabs. 


A flustered citizen once burst into the 
New York Herald office and bustled up to the 
editorial desk. ‘‘See here!’’ he demanded. 
“This obituary notice. It’s all wrong!” 
““What’s wrong about it?”’ asked the editor 
in calm confidence. “Why, it’s about me. 
I’m not dead!” “If the Herald says you’re 
dead,’”’ sternly replied the editor, ‘‘you’re 
dead. But,’ he added magnanimously, ‘‘if 
you don’t like being dead we'll print your 
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Necklaces 
of very fine 
Oriental 


| PEARLS 

| SILWASHINGTON'ST | 

CORNER WEST'ST} 
RECENT TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


222. Seeing Jesus. 
A true image of Jesus is seen through his impression 
upon those about him, which reveals, through this direct 
human relationship, the real elements of his power. 
223. From the Old Faith to the New. 
By Five MINISTERS. 


The personal experiences of several clergymen, as told 
by themselves, in giving up their Orthodox faith for the 
Unitarian. 


224. A Little Catechism 
Of Unitarian faith, fellowship, and organization in the 
form of twenty-three questions and answers. 
225. The Highest Criticism. 
By WILLIAM H. Lyon, D.D. 


Deals with revelation itself, the divine truth and life, not 
merely with persons and dates,—with substance, not form 
or outward circumstance. 


227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, a re- 
ceptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of faith, are 
all essential elements. 


226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. 
By ARTHUR A. BROOKS. 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville, and Richmond. 


228. The Story of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
By JosEpH May, D.D. 
Is the physical and earthly resurrection of Jesus myth- 


ical or historical? 

The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


By FREDERIC H. KENT. | b 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Daughters of the late 


Educational, 
well-known educator, 
NATH’L T 


The Misses Allen wal 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address ‘ 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual-care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffle, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
: ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
oard. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry; which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Any girl who wishes to enter Boston University, 
Wellesley, Smith, or Mount Holyoke next September 
may obtain a Scholarship in one of the best girls’ boarding- 
Schools in New England for Tus year. College Certifi- 
cate. The Scholarship very greatly reduces the expenses 
in this boarding-school, Last Year, by giving a girl 
special individual attention, she was able to enter 
Wellesley last September, thus saving a year, The 
girl accepting this offer in this school will also have a 
Scholarship in any one of these colleges which she may 
choose, for THIS year. She may enter aT ONCE. Write 
for particulars AT ONCE, but only serious parents need 
write. Address ScHOLARSHIP, care of the Chréstian 
Register. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.. +» PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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